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THE DAWES REPORT | 


From an article in this issue 


T. N. CARVER 


O HAVE the question of reparations authoritatively settled will probably do more for 
Germany than for any other country. There is no reason to believe that reparations 
have had any material effect on the present demoralization in Germany. That has been solely 
the result of the populistic government that the people of Germany saw fit to elect. The 
demoralization of the currency and other populistic policies are sufficient to explain every- 
thing that has happened in Germany. Germany is no worse off than we would be if we had 
had the same kind of government that Germany has had, or than we would be if some of our 
noisy radicals were able to capture the government and put their radical policies into operation, 


One of the most constructive parts of the Dawes Report is the plan to force Germany 
to adopt a sound financial policy. Unless such a policy is forced upon her from the outside, 
there is no reason to believe that the present government will ever have wisdom enough to 
adopt it. That being the case, there is no immediate prospect of the rehabilitation of Germany 
from within. If the Dawes plan fails, Germany will be worse off, all things considered, than 
if it succeeds. A sound financial policy, once established in Germany, will enable her indus- 
tries to expand and ceyeloni and the reparation payments will be a’ small penalty to pay for 
so great a good. 

Another part of the Dawes plan which: really shows some of the marks of genius is that 
which conditions the German payments upon some increase in taxation in France. France 
ought to increase her taxes and balance her budget, whether she gets any reparations or not. 
If she does both, that is, if she increases her taxes and at the same time receives reparations, 
it ought to put the French Government in a sound financial position, stabilize the franc, and 


thus lay a good foundation for national prosperity. 
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Dr. Jacks’s Reception 


R. JACKS is having a distinguished recogni- 

tion in-this land, and richly he deserves it. 
There is a variety of opinion about his talent. 
Some expected a more eloquent orator. They say 
his literary style would lead one to expect great 
fluency and emotion. Others are saying how much 
he has aged in the twelve years since he was a 
visitor here in the spring of 1912. That is true, 
even allowing for the normal effect of the period. 
There is less of the physical resiliency, and even 
the mental powers seem more deliberate, though 
they have not abated, but grown deeper rather, 
with a maturity of poise, a surety of truth, a phil- 
osophic calm, that were not so much with him in 
the earlier time. These things we may attribute 
to the discipline and travail of the Great War. 
Dr. Jacks went through the strife, not as a patriot 
chiefly, but as a seer and prophet, as well as an 
evangel, and that way of life in time of incalcu- 
lable storm and stress takes its toll of all forms of 
vitality except the spiritual. ; 

If a man think on the right things, he comes 
forth a mightier soul than he entered. To Dr. 
Jacks belongs the tribute of having fought the 
good fight through all the long years. As we have 
said before, he was the greatest interpreter of the 
war in the English-speaking and -reading world. 
That service has given him a permanent place in 
the inner history which deals: with the invisible 
values known better to the ages than to the time. 
One curious impression Dr. Jacks gives to many 
persons,—that education rather than religion, the 
school rather than the church, are the means of the 
civilization of the future. Certain of his writings 
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speak that emphasis. But one hearing him would 
say that education from such a person would be 
religion, and religion, education. Why should 
there be a difference in the fundamental function 
of either? Why should not the preacher become 
teacher, and the teacher, preacher? As a fact, 
they do. Each complements the other. They are - 
two in one. : 


Let Yourself Out ‘ 


N ENGLISH CLERGYMAN signing himself 
“G. J.” (Prof. George Jackson?) writes in the 
Manchester Guardian: “Are we not growing a race 
of preachers who are too quiet?” He refers not- 
to the explosive type of preacher as his ideal. He 
finds this roaring specimen persists in America, 
though not in England. Nor does he confound pas- 
sion with mere noise or superabundant gesture. 
“T hold no brief for the dull souls who can feel no 
heat unless they see showers of sparks.” Passion 
shows itself in many forms, and he illustrates by 
“the rainbow-colored reverie of Jeremy Taylor, the 
white art of John Henry Newman, the raging, 
roaring flame of Whitefield, and the still, soundless 
heat of Wesley.” But the fact remains, he believes, 
the pulpit “is suffering from an excess of self- 
restraint.” Continuing, “If a dainty and fastidi- 
ous man of letters like Matthew Arnold found even 
John Bright wanting in ‘rush,’ is it not probable 
that the average worshiper would be more readily 
impressed if the preacher were not so unwilling to 
let himself go?” A man must be true to himself,— 
if he is a quiet man let him be quiet. To be other 
would make him unreal. “But is there not an 
insincerity of repression as well as of expression? 
If God has given a man a rich, full, emotional 
nature, why should he put it into chains and eculti- 
vate au icy self-restraint which is as unnatural in 
him as a greater demonstrativeness would be in 
another?” We can only answer that some congre- 
gations are as fastidious as Arnold, and anything 
like a demonstration of religion in their minister 
would be bad form, and to keep good form is the 
first commandment with such. It is higher even 
than a moral precept. “G. J.” is right when he 
Says preaching is not communicating thought 
merely, but vital force. A vitalized personality is 
a condition of successful preaching. Some preach- 
ers are half dead. 


Kant, Peace Philosopher 


“7 HAVE NOT LOST my feelings for humanity,” 

were the last words of Immanuel Kant, who 
was born April 22, two hundred years ago. To the 
uninitiated -he is ‘a name in philosophy, a man 
remote, austere, and somewhat peculiar. But as 
a leader of world thought, with capital contribu- 
tions to world peace and world organization he is 
one of the immortal. In 1795 during Washington’s 
administration, Kant published “Eternal Peace,” 
and we are told by Edwin D. Mead that he was 
profoundly interested in our experiment in self- 
government. Prussian tyranny prohibited his 
liberal writing for a period, because the excesses of 
the French Revolution made all liberalism seem 
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"radical to the people. 


<< 


After the feeling relaxed 
he went on with his work and became “the pre- 
eminent philosopher of the peace movement.” He 
said, “The greatest practical problem for the human 
race is the establishment of a civil society univer- 
sally administering justice according to law.” 

It is remarkable that in “Eternal Peace” Kant 
should have foreseen the part our own republic 
might play in this world society because of our 
priority and prestige in republican government. 
He wrote: 

If happy circumstances bring it about that a powerful 
and enlightened people form themselves into a republic— 
which by its very nature must be disposed in favor of 
perpetual peace—this would furnish a center of federative 
union for other states to attach themselves to, and thus to 
Secure the conditions of liberty among all states, accord- 
ing to the idea of the right of nations; and such a union 


would extend wider and wider, in the course of time, by 
_the addition of further connections of this kind. 


Not least of the values in remembering Kant of 
K6nigsberg is that he was of the real Germany, 
the idealistic, spiritual, world-minded Germany 
which did so much to enlighten the race. Some 
thinkers call Kant the greatest of all philosophers. 


Progress for Filipinos 


AT AMOUNTS to a new spirit has entered 
| into our administration of the Philippine 
Islands. Leonard Wood, Governor-General, speaks 
kind, conciliatory, and promising words, in a mes- 
sage to the Government. When we recall even 
recent events, we may say that it is an inspired 
treatment of the problem, which becomes acute as 
the Filipino people grow in self-consciousness and 
a desire for self-government. They move and we 
move. It is, in fact, one of the best evidences of 
our effectual government i in the islands, that within 
a generation so much progress has been made that 
there is an insistent knocking on the door at Wash- 
ington asking for independence. General Wood’s 
earlier report was hard, and not conciliatory, and 
our press did not warm to it. Now he speaks of 
the time when the “final relations between the 
United States and the people of the Philippine 
Islands may be determined.” That is the new note. 

There is no-immediate prospect of our with- 
drawal, but the reasons for our continuing in au- 
thority are not high-handed, as they were. We are 
respectful, as though we were dealing with aspiring 
human beings. To go out now “would defeat true 
independence, both economic and political, ruin 
the sugar and tobacco industry, destroy confidence 
in investments, with resulting wrecking of the 
finances of the islands and attendant idleness and 
disorder. It would be a serious blow to Western 
civilization and to the Christian effort in the Far 


- East, and would render unavailing or destroy much 


of our work here.” That is a convincing and 
rounded statement. 

General Wood castigates the propagandists for 
the trouble they would make, but the people have 
responded little to any of it. Of this we are not 
persuaded. Agitators have done much good, if 


‘much harm also. The one objectionable note is 
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that we must “continue our work here until we 
ourselves are satisfied that these people are pre- 
pared to maintain an independent national exist- 
ence.” That is of the old imperial tone. Spokes- 
men of and for the Filipinos themselves must share 
with us in the determination of the future of the 
islands and their own destiny. That is what we 
want to hear from our Government. The denial 
of that right to our forebears was the one cause 
of @ rebellion and a republic. 


True to Type 


R. RECCORD of Detroit in a trenchant letter 

touches the quick of the modernist,—this per- 
son who is in many cases not what he says he is. 
He is a modernist so far—and then he is a funda- 
mentalist. He is almost persuaded, but lost. That 
is why we have little patience with scores of men 
who start out boldly enough, but do not go 
through; who speak brave words and then, before 
an accusing finger, recant as they run to cover. A 
recent editorial in the Christian Century stressed 
the alleged difference between modernism and Uni- 
tarianism. It was misrepresentative of us. It was 
labored stuff. It meant nothing at all. Dr. Rec- 
cord tells the. editor of the Century that what 
“differentiates the modernist from the Unitarian is 
the unwillingness of the modernist to accept. the 
consequences of his own thinking.” Right! He 
uses for illustration an article by Maude Royden in 
this same paper, on “The Virgin Birth,” of which 
he says: 


Her argument plays havoc with the story of the virgin 
birth. Let me repeat it, as far as possible, in her own 
words. “he record of it exists only in two of the gos- 
pels—and in both cases the genealogical tree shows the 
descent, not of our Lord’s mother, but of Joseph, his 
alleged father.” “Mark, who is the earliest writer of a 
gospel, does not mention the doctrine at all.” “St. Paul, 
whose epistles were written earlier still, does not even 
seem to know that there was such a doctrine.” “Neither 
does the writer of the fourth gospel.” Furthermore, 
according to Miss Royden, the doctrine casts a reflection 
upon the divinest of human institutions, human mother- 
hood. “To assume that God could not come to his people 
through the love of a man and woman is to assume that 
in love, when it is expressed in sex, there is something 
degrading.” 

The logic of the above argument would seem to be 
inescapable. One would expect Miss Royden to recommend 
the abandonment of such a discredited dogma as scien- 
tifically improbable, historically inaccurate and religiously 
unessential. Instead she commends it as “a very under- 
standable symbol of a great and lovely faith,” #.e., faith 
in “the absolute purity of the birth of Jesus Christ.” She 
even anticipates the time when “this very doctrine, which 
to-day seems to set a kind of stigma on the birth which 
eomes from the love of a man and a woman, will at last 
consecrate it,’ as though anything could be consecrated by 
affirming one’s belief in something that never happened. 

It is this willingness to sacrifice truth to tradition which 
differentiates the modernist from the Unitarian and handi- 
eaps him in his controversy with the fundamentalists, who 
stand unequivocally for tradition even at the expense of 
truth. Modernism is not yet Unitarianism but is it not “on 
the way’? 


We do not think most men in so-called modern- 
ism are “on the way.” If fundamentalism is reac- 
tionary, and Unitarianism is progressive, most of 
modernism is. stationary. Surely, Miss Royden 
argues her case to a standstill. She is true to type. 
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Mobilizing Childhood Against War 


What the Junior Red Cross is doing in Europe 


Soria, March 16. 


T THE CONGRESS of the Interna- 
tional Edueatignal League in San 
Francisco last year, a remarkable phase of 
the work of the American Red Cross was 
revealed to thinking men and women of 
all nations. The operations of the idea 
then launched is being felt in every coun- 
try in Europe already. It was my good 
fortune to obtain a view of this idea in 
its workings, through the personal narra- 
tive of Miss Charlotte Frances Kett, a 
traveling representative of the Junior Red 
Cross, on her way. from Constantinople 
back to Headquarters in Paris. ‘What we 
are trying to do,” said this vivid young 
Californian, whose heart was in her work, 
“is to mobilize childhood against war. We 
are trying to teach the young of Europe 
as well as America the ideal of service, 
not only to those whom they know and 
like, but also to those whom they do not 


know and perhaps would not instinctively . 


like.” 

It was in carrying out the first part of 
this proposal that the educators in con- 
yention in San Francisco occupied them- 
selves. The movement for the mobilization 
of childhood against war took the form 
of a warm endorsement of one of the 
practical methods for the attainment of 
the end indicated, through the interchange 
of letters among the school-children of 
more than thirty nations represented in 
the congress by their educators. Igno- 
rance is one of the most potent bases of 
the war instincts that have disturbed the 
lives of nations through the centuries. 
This ignorance is pointedly revealed by 
the words that are applied to foreigners 
in various languages. 


FOR INSTANCE, the word for stranger 
or foreigner in the Turkish language is 
“Yabanji,” of which the root is “yaban,” 
or wild. The Russian people and other 
Slavic nations generally designate the Ger- 
man as “Niemetz,” a dumb man. The 
designation plainly conveys the conception 
of the German race as “dumb,” because 
the Russians in their primitive contacts 
with them could not understand their 
speech. Farther back in the perspective 
of history than this Slavic misconception 
is the classic Greek word ‘Barbaros,” 
which the Hellenes applied to all for- 
eigners or non-Greeks because their lan- 
guages sounded to them like inarticulate 
repetitions of the syllables “Br-br-br.” 

Realizing the profound bases of this 
psychology of ignorance that promotes con- 
flict, the American Red Cross through its 
junior branch has undertaken the tremen- 
dous task of molding the soul of child- 
hood by a systematic, world-wide “get- 
acquainted” campaign. It was to a world- 
wide correspondence enterprise among 
children of all nations that the educators 
gathered in San Francisco pledged them- 
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selves. I have seen this plan of all- 
round acquaintance in operation here. It 
promises big results in ridding the minds 
and hearts of childhood of the age-old 
misconceptions laid bare by the words 
“Yabanji,” ‘““Niemetz,” and “Barbaros.” I 
have seen letters written by children of 
this country to the children of other states, 
even the countries with which these people 
were only recently at war. I have seen 
the letters sent by the children of other 
countries to children here. 

As Miss Kett put it: ‘‘SSome of us have 
already given up the adult people of Eu- 


eet 


minds of these boys and girls. 


rope as a hopeless job, or as a job, if not 
entirely hopeless, less hopeful by far than 
the young generation budding into man- 
hood and womanhood. So we are concen- 
trating our efforts on the plastic minds and 
impressionable hearts of childhood.” 
Not only toward acquaintance is the 
Junior Red Cross aiming, but it is also 
directed at the ineuleation of the ideal of 
service—mutual service. The motto of the 
local children’s organization in the thirty- 
three countries enrolled so far in the move- 
ment is, “I serve.” The need of familiariz- 
ing the minds of children with the word 
and with the beneficent ideal that under- 
lies it was plainly shown by the reaction 
which it evoked in one of the countries 
which before the war was a parish but 
sprang into empirehood under the stimulus 
of a signed treaty. The educational and 
governmental authorities in this new 
grouping of power and ambition objected 
to the phrase “I serve.” They maintained 
that it indicated a state of subjection or 
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servitude—and’ such a suggestion could 


not be tolerated in the psychology of its 
children, the young of a dominant race. 
So “I serve” had to be changed into some- 
thing less humiliating. “I serve’ was 
finally translated into something like “I 
co-operate” or “T help.” 

In the correspondence or “get-ac- 
quainted’” phase of this demobilization 
from war the United States is leading, 
through the activities of its school-children. 
Czechoslovakia, one of the products of the 
work of the peacemakers, comes second, 
which fact speaks well for the statesman- 


le é. ‘ r 


THEY LEARN LOVE FOR OTHER NATIONS 


Our American children, with their saved pennies, support this school in Albania, 
through the Junior Red Cross, and get the idea of brotherhood and peace into the 


Keystone Photograph 


This work is carried on in many places in Europe 


ship that is directing the education of the 
future citizens of that republic. 


THIS “GHT-ACQUAINTED” campaign 


—a sort of international reception for 
children—is conducted also through the 
publications of the Junior Red Cross. 
Before me lies a printed copy of the 
Junior Red Cross, the Bulgarian organ 
of this remarkable world movement for 
peace. As in this racial publication, so 
in each country where such publications 
are printed, accounts of the conditions of 
life of the children of other countries are 
given. Beside the copy of Junior Red 
Cross, as I write, is a complete transla- 
tion into English of all the articles in the 
issue. These in a day or two will be on 
their way to the headquarters in Paris 
of the Junior work of the American Red 
Cross. Soon after that, in the form of 
translations into various languages, they 


will be forwarded to the countries where — 


(Continued on page 406) 
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| Christian Foundations 


First, the world had to be shocked with alarms about the menace of fundamentalism. Tun Ruc- 
IsTER assailed the theological evil with fierceness and might. As the world knows, it was first in point 


of time and chief in point of influence, throughout the country, in denunciation of unsound doctrine. 
_ It smote without ceasing, without capitulation, because the matter was terribly personal and practical. 
_ We said, people are what people believe. And now that our attack upon and destruction of untruth 


have done somewhat of good in every part of the church, the more constructive and inspiriting task 
of articulating a new theological body of religious belief is wpon us; and again Tun Recisrer leads 
with contributions of a scholarly and practical nature. 


Dr. Brown has a straight mind. His reasoning is direct and luminous and true. 


He discloses in 


the forthcoming pages major proposition which the reader will take close to his heart and intellect. 
He gives a definite answer to a fascinating problem with a limpid literary style which reveals the 


painstaking and always human student. 


One objection will be heard, namely, that Dr. Brown’s 


, treatment is too brief. It is to be remembered that he can offer, within the limited scope of a weekly 


journal, only .a suggestion of outline. 


go on thinking the matter out. 


It is timely. 


He has done that, with the expectation that the reader will 
To-day the people of the Church are suffering with a 


kind of spiritual rickets, and their cure is in the corrective nutrition which comes of theological 


thought. 


1 


Where the foundations are 


ee CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT is, and 
always has been, a growth rather than 
a construction, and it would be better, 
perhaps, though it does not sound so well, 
to speak of its roots instead of its foun- 
dations. But a root is in some sense also 
a foundation, and foundations may be 
conceived of as having life in them. At 
all events, the Epistle of Peter speaks of 
“living stones,’ so that the conception is 
not entirely novel. The assumption here 
made is that Christianity began its work 
in the world with a certain group of ideas, 
or thought-forms, in its possession, which 
embodied its message to mankind; and 
that these, if not its sole foundation, have 
made such a vital part of that foundation 
as to be worth examination by all who 
would know what Christianity is. 

It is also assumed that these thought- 
forms, though by no means remaining 
unaltered, have persisted through the cen- 
turies, and are part, at least, of the sup- 
port of Christianity at the present day. 
Every living and growing thing has, over 
and over, to adapt itself to its environ- 
ment; and Christianity is no exception to 
that rule. People who talk about the 
faith once delivered to the saints, as if 
that had been transmitted to us un- 
changed, are, of course, not evolutionists. 
The changes which time and circumstance 
have enforced upon the Christian move- 
ment are by no means trivial and super- 
ficial only. They have sometimes reached 
the very heart and center of the move- 
ment. 

Christianity has lived on because it has 
had the power and wisdom to make these 
modifications and adaptations, by which 
it has commended itself to different races, 
different forms of society, and different 
types of mind. Does it still possess the 
power to make changes of this kind, as 
a changing world requires? In many re- 
spects our human world is now quite 
different from anything that has gone 
before. Can Christian foundations be so 


shaped as to be carried forward success- 
fully into the coming time? And are 


‘they worth carrying forward, provided the 


attempt looks practicable and feasible? 
How should they be stated and described 
in language of the present day, to give 
them an appeal to living generations of 
men as they have appealed to men and 
women of past time? : 

First of all, it is desirable to obtain 
some kind of picture of what we may sup- 
pose the essential framework of Chris- 
tianity to have been at a given period of 
its career. And for this, in the interest 
of simplicity, it will be well to go as far 
back as we ean get. Continuous develop- 
ment means increasing complexity, and 
the nearer we can come to the beginning 
of such a movement, the easier it will be 
to lay hold of the main lines on which it 
is built. 

The nearest approach, in this case, is 
plainly through the pages of the New 
Testament. But while knowledge of the 
New Testament is extremely valuable, 
there are two reasons why for the pres- 
ent purpose it does not quite suffice. One 
of these reasons is that the literary re- 
mains of the Christian movement during 
the lifetime of Christ and his immediate 
followers are somewhat scanty. What 
they tell us is of priceless value, but alas, 
there is so much that they fail to tell! 
When our best scholarship has done its 
utmost there is a great deal that we have 
to piece out as best we can by the use 
of our imagination. é 

The other reason why we cannot find in 
that period just what we desire is the 
uncertainty whether or not it is wholly 
there. Jewish Christianity did not sur- 
vive. There is no certainty that, had it 
survived, it could haye become a world 
religion. What survived was a transla- 
tion, or transformation, of the original 
movement into forms and terms better 
suited to the life of Western races. How 
faithfully that translation was made— 


that is to say, how far the mind of the 
early Gentile church corresponded to the 
mind of the church in Jerusalem—we can- 
not altogether determine. No such change 
is likely to preserve everything, and it 
is likely to introduce something new. 

It is plain that there were important 
differences, though perhaps we may be- 
lieve that the churches which began to 


‘multiply with astonishing rapidity during 


the second century were essentially the 
same as those of Saint Paul’s planting. 
They were shaped more completely, both 
outwardly and inwardly, on a Greco- 
Roman instead of a Hebrew pattern. If 
otherwise they were much different, it is 
fair to think that what had been put into 
them to make them different was essential 
to their life in an alien soil and amid new 
surroundings, 

Anyhow, of these later churches, in the 
second stage of the growth of Christianity, 
we can begin to get a more comprehen- 
sive picture from the general literature of 
the time. Here, then, are the foundations 
of what has since been known as Chris- 
tianity; and if we have doubts whether 
these foundations were taken entirely 
from sources which the New Testament 
represents, we may still conclude that 
something of paganism had to be ab- 
sorbed by the new movement to give it 
an established place in the Western world. 

Prof. Williston Walker, in his History 
of the Christian Church, gives us a pic- 
ture of what a religion had to be in those 
days in order to meet the demands of the 
Roman mind. Since Christianity did 
meet those demands as no other religion 
did, we may assume that the picture, in 
the mind of this scholar at least, is a 
faithful portraiture of what the Chris- 
tian religion then was. Professor Walker 
says: 

“A religion that should meet the re- 
quirements of the age must teach one 
righteous God, yet find place for numer- 
ous spirits, good and bad. It must possess 
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a definite revelation of the will of God, 
as in Judaism, that is, an authoritative 
scripture. It must indicate a world-deny- 
ing virtue, based on moral actions agree- 
able to the will and character of God. It 
must have a symbolic initiation and prom- 
ise a real forgiveness of sins. It must 
hold forth a future life with rewards and 
punishments. It must possess a re- 
deemer-god into union with whom men 
could come by certain sacramental acts. 
It must teach the brotherhood of all men, 
at least of all adherénts-of the religion. 
However simple the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity may have been, Christianity must 
possess, or take on, all these traits if it 
was to conquer the Roman Empire or to 
become a world-religion.” 

Such was the religion that made con- 
quest of Rome. It is an intéresting ques- 
tion how far that religion is qualified to 
make conquest of the modern mind, and 
what fundamental changes are needed (if 
any) to enable it to acquire a dominant 
influence over the reason and conscience 
of the present age. To examine the above 
picture in full detail with a view to an- 
swering this question would be an ambi- 
tious undertaking. But perhaps a prob- 
able or tentative answer can be shaped 
without conducting such a long and elabo- 
rate quest. 

It may be observed that the ideas enu- 
merated in Professor Walker's description 
mostly fall into three separate groups. 
They are ideas about God and a divine 
government of the world; about man in 
his relations with this Divine Being and 
government; and about Christ as, in some 
sense, a mediator between God and man. 
It is possible that under these three heads 
we can reach some conclusions as to the 


extent to which Christian ideas are likely 


to commend themselves to modern thought. 


II 
One Righteous God 


Theism, in our time, is beset by one 
difficulty rather larger than it has hitherto 
had to face. That is the difficulty of fit- 
ting its conceptions to the facts of exist- 
ence. Before the rise of modern science, 
men did not know or care so much what 
these facts were, or what veto might be 
put by them on constructions of fancy and 
logic. They did care something, of course, 
but not so much. To-day, a theory or be- 
lief has first of all to agree with these 
facts before favorable consideration can 
be given it.. The question of carrying for- 
ward into the future the Christian thought 
of God is, very largely, a question of mak- 
ing that thought agree with the world and 
the universe as we have come to know 
them. There are three demands which 
the “time-spirit’” now makes of the Chris- 
tian, which he must. somehow satisfy. 
It asks him: Why any God? Why one 
God? and Why a righteous God? 


1. Why any God? This is perhaps a 
less important query than many now take 
it to be. Some people, seeing the difficulty 
of explaining the facts of existence in 
such wise as to support a belief in Di- 
vine Providence, are disposed to get rid 
of that difficulty by giving up the idea 
of God. Others, who have not yet seen 
the fallacy of trying to use the idea of 
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law as a substitute for the idea of God, 
think there is no longer any need for the 
theistic hypothesis. But the great ma- 
jority of men undoubtedly understand the 
advantage of clinging to the thought of 
God if they can honestly do so. They will 
believe in Deity fast enough if He is 
shown to them so that they can believe. 

The mind of the present age much de- 
ceives itself with words, but these decep- 
tions we may hope are beginning to pass 
away. It has learned that the world is a 
big machine, and has heard that such a 
machine requires no maker or governor. 
Now the world may be regarded as a 
machine, but there is no blinking the fact 
that it is a machine filled with intelli- 
gence; that is to say, if what we do be- 
trays intelligence, then that which is done 
by what we call the laws of nature also 
betrays intelligence. 

There is no egotism quite so blind, so 
stupid, or so colossal as that of the man 
who supposes that he and his kind have 
a monopoly of all the mind there is in this 
huge universe. If we may call ourselves 
wise, then the animals are curiously and 
inexplicably wise. The flowers and the 
trees are wise. The very atoms and mole- 
cules are wise. They behave in a wise 
and perfect way; and that is what con- 
stitutes wisdom, in angels, or men, or 
electrons. 

When we talk of laws and instincts we 
are not providing a substitute for intelli- 
gence; we are only trying to define some- 
what the way in which that intelligence 
acts. We may make a distinction between 
reason and instinet, but both are forms of 
intelligence. 
less wise for being an instinct. Generally 
it is rather more wise on that account. 

When the human mind can temporarily 
forget its philosophy and openly confront 
the wide whole of things, it will find there, 
as it always has found, a certain image of 
itself. Something like its own intelli- 
gence is seen to be everywhere at work. 
The only alternative is to refer the wise 
and intricate arrangements which nature 
has made to chance, and that the human 
mind is bound to reject as an unreason- 
able hypothesis. 

There is, however, another way in which 
the present age is apt to deceive itself. 
It is apt to suppose that by breaking up 
a big mystery into small fragments it is 
somehow making an explanation. It is 
wonderful, for example, that one should 
be able to go from A to B, which seem 


An instinct is not any the. 
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a long distance apart; but when one re- 
members that this procedure is effected 


by going only a quarter of an inch at a 
time the wonder is supposed to vanish. 


This is why evolution is thought to be and 
sometimes supposes itself to be godless. 

But whether we are contemplating 
unnumbered systems of worlds in the 
heavens above us, or thinking of the reyo- 
lutions of atoms in a cubie inch of space. 
the mystery is the same. The small mar- 
vel does not account for the greater: We 
are not required to believe that man was 
ereated all at once in order to enable us 
to say, “God made him.” Darwinism has 
now been debated long enough to. permit 
us to say, with some degree of confidence. 
that no smallest step in the process of 
evolution*has ever been taken without the 
aid of intelligence. 

How are we to account for the manifest 
wisdom displayed throughout all realms 
of being? Be the machine big or little, 
we have no glimmer of an idea how it can 
generate consciousness and intelligence. 
We can say the words “Perhaps it does,” 
or, “For aught we know, it may be so”; 
but this is not thinking: it is only offer- 
ing a blind guess. The very idea of a 
machine is that in and of itself it is capa- 
ble only of automatic action. It is not 
itself intelligent, but does that which in- 
telligence has taught it to do. The mech- 
anism of things and the intelligence by 
which it is pervaded have to be con- 
ceived of as two different realities. If 
one has produced the other, it must be 
that the intelligence has produced the 
mechanism, not the mechanism which 
brought forth intelligence. 

The modern age, we may be quite sure, 
is entirely ready for the Christian affirma- 
tion that there is a God. Of all conceiy- 
able creeds or no-creeds, atheism is least 
likely to capture the world. The idea 
of ‘God has everywhere arisen out of 
the unsophisticated life of our race, and 
it is one of the childish things that can- 
not be put away in its maturity. Onr 
cultivated intellect easily gets lost in the 
maze of its own abstract theories. But 
whenever it escapes from that, to take 
a fresh and open view of the great reali- 
ties of existence, the mind of man will 
always find itself anchored to the con- 
viction that there is a mind in the whole 
of things, incomparably greater than itself, 
in contemplation of whose work it can 
only wonder, worship, and adore. 

(To be continued) 


Servants 


His servants serye Him: 
And they shall seé His face. 


—Rev. rzrii, 3, 4. 


MARY P. SEARS 


Thy servants, Lord, must ever stand alone. 

They come out of the solitary night, 

Out of defeat, out of the age-old fight 

With evil in the darkness where men stone 

The prophets who the truth, O Lord, have known 
And striven to live it in the world’s despite; 
Martyrs and heroes, torch-bearers of light 

They come and Thou dost seal them for Thine own. 
Thy servants serve Thee, Lord, nor ask the grace 


Of any glory for their martyrdom, 


High chaunt of bugle or deep roll of drum. 
There is great peace where death has made his place; 


Singly, to the eternal peace they come. 
O Lord, now let Thy servant see Thy face. 


—E—— 
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‘ MONG THE MANY causes of division 
‘ which have perplexed and distressed 


‘Christians, one issue has become of late 


“inereasingly conspicuous, and creates the 
| most definite and, perhaps, the only dis- 
_tinet line of cleavage. It runs between 
| those who are primarily concerned with 
| their religion as an institution and those 
' who find its essential character in an ex- 
| perience; between doctrinal Christianity 


‘and spiritual Christianity; between the 


-echureh of authority and what may be 


are the marks of a visible church. 
counts its converts; it measures its prog- 


‘loosely defined as the church of the Spirit. 
_ ... Religious experience must be ra- 
tionalized and systematized. A theology 
is the legitimate offspring of a religion. 
It is not merely the motive of self-defense 
“which promotes organization, but the 
deeper desire for reassurance and fellow- 
‘ship. Stability, expansion, and legality 
It 


ress; it guarantees its creed. ... 


Yet, with all these manifest advantages 
of authority and tradition, the church as 
an institution is confronted by grave diffi- 

_eulties. It may be tempted to regard reli- 
gious faith, not as a spiritual experience, 
but as an assent to definitions of God and 
man. Christian ethics may become merged 
in Christian metaphysics. The imitation 
of Christ may be subordinated to the 

adoration of ‘Christ. .. . 

To admit all this is by no means to 
conclude that a creed is unimportant or 
superfluous. Every thinking person has a 
ereed; if it be only the creed that all 
ereeds are false. To deny one creed is 
to affirm another, and to deny all creeds is 
to confess that one has given up thinking. 
But a creed is not a religion. It is a 
scaffolding erected round the structure of 
faith. The scaffolding is essential for the 
building, but it does not support the build- 
ing; and, as the building is reconstructed, 

a new scaffolding may be necessary. 

As with the creeds of the church, so 
with its sacraments. When a distinguished 
bishop defines the Christian Church as 
“the great company of the baptized,’ he 
is confronted by the unquestionable fact 
that many baptized persons are not in 
the conduct of their lives Christians, and 
that many unbaptized persons have the 
mind of Christ... . 

Thus it has come to pass that, along 


with this inevitable growth of the church . 


as an institution, there has appeared 
throughout the whole course of Christian 
history another type of faith and fellow- 
ship—at times conspicuous, again declin- 
ing in vitality, and yet again recovering 
strength and persuasiveness. It is a form 
of discipleship less easily defined, because 
it is progressive, expanding, spiritual. It 
is sufficient to call it, in contrast with the 
church as an institution, the church of 
the Spirit. It is, in the noble words of the 
Anglican Communion Service, “the blessed 
company of all faithful people”; or, as a 
group of Presbyterians has lately affirmed, 
“the Spirit of God speaking to the Chris- 
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FRANCIS G, PEABODY — 
In The Yale Review, April, 1924 


Interest in Professor Peabody’s ar- 
ticle in “The Yale Review,” wpon 
which we commented editorially 
March 27, has been so marked that 
Tur ReeisteR has obtained permis- 
sion from the publisher, “Thé Yale 
Review,’ to reprint a considerable 
part of it. Our heart’s desire is to 
revive theological discipline in the 
free churches. The world is not in- 
terested merely in our liberal good 
sentiment and good-will; many wun- 
informed people have that sentiment 
without being of much spiritual power 
in the world. The world also asks, 
What do you believe? What do you 
think? The great truth is, ideas, 
rather than spirit only, make history, 
—make religion, indeed,—and theology 
is the queen of sciences because it 
articulates religious life and expe- 
‘rience in the form of ideas. It shows 
what we think and believe; it sets 
out in systematic order the deepest 
questions of the spirit and answers 
them. Theology is the greatest ally 
of religion. It will yet save the 
churches, because the churches must 
meet the everlasting imperative, What 
think ye? 


tian believer.’ The rock on which this 
church of the Spirit is built is the inde- 
structible and substantial consciousness of 
the living God, needing no external sup- 
port to guarantee its stability. This inner 
fellowship of religious experience is sus- 
tained by the mighty promise that the 
Spirit of truth, when it has come, will 
guide men into all truth. To the church 
of the Spirit the most precious incidents of 
Christian history are not those of the- 
ological or ecclesiastical transition but 
those of religious revival—the testimony 
of the saints and seers, the experience of 
holy souls, the convincing evidence of the 
life of God in the soul of man. Such a 
fellowship discovers strange and surpris- 
ing affinities. ... 

Here, it is true, occurs the tragedy of 
many devout souls. They find themselves 
members of an organization which de- 
mands conformity, but their nature craves 
release. Thus a spiritual schism may rend 
their souls. Their place is in the church as 
an institution; but their hearts dwell in 
the church of the Spirit. The influx of 
spiritual vitality which sweeps them out 
to larger comprehension and association 
is, as a rule, greeted by the organized 
church with hesitancy or rebuke. The 
message of Jesus himself is rejected by 
the religious leaders of his people, and 
he dies as a criminal instead of being 
welcomed as a Messiah. The Apostle Paul 
proposes the universalization of the Chris- 
tian message; but is regarded by the first 
disciples as a dangerous heretic. It has 
been the same throughout Christian his- 
Oe oe 

Yet, in spite of the spiritual tragedy 
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|. The Church of the Spirit 


which is involved, and, indeed, often 
through such poignant experiences, this 
conscious association with the church of 
the Spirit may bring with it a refreshing 
sense of confidence and exhilaration. One 
becomes aware of a larger fellowship than 
that of sect or creed. From the most 
varied regions of religious experience 
come the reassuring confessions of wise 
and saintly lives, which have discovered, 
sometimes through torturing doubt, some- 
times through tranquil meditation, the 
inner resources of the Christian life. A 
medieval mystic speaks across the cen- 
turies to the religious experience of a 
modern Protestant. A teacher standing 
quite outside the technical limits of the 
organized church—Whittier it may be, or 
Emerson—restores to an evangelical Prot- 
estant his spiritual confidence. The new 
companionship is not with an institution 
but with an inspiration... . 

What, then, it may be asked, is likely 
to be the outcome of the conspicuous 
cleavage thus indicated, between con- 
formity and liberty, literalism and modern- 
ism, the acceptance of the Christian reli- 
gion as a governmental scheme and the 
acceptance of it as a spiritual experience? 
It must be admitted that the issue is 
serious, for it involves nothing less than 
a revolution in Christian thought. It sub- 
ordinates opinions to obedience and or- 
thodoxy to loyalty. In other words, the 
ehurch of the Spirit makes the audacious 
assertion that the church of authority, 
through all its history, has taken the 
wrong road; making central what was 
incidental, and setting logic before life, 
speculation before inspiration, the letter 
before the spirit, the communion of sects 
before the communion of saints. To the 
church of the Spirit a creed is the best 
that the theologians of the ancient world, 
or the convocations of modern Christians, 
could make of the mysteries of God and 
man. In the nature of the case, therefore. 
these formularies or summaries are subject 
to amendment or revision. It may even hap- 
pen that a prescribed creed becomes, as 
Bacon said of riches, impedimenta, or bag- 
gage which must be carried. “It cannot be 
spared or left behind, but it hindreth the 
march.” One may have to “hold” his 
ereed instead of having his creed hold 
hints". . : 

What, then, is likely to happen when 
this issue—fitly called fundamental—is, as 
at the present time, clearly recognized? 
Is it probable that the spiritual tradition 
will receive such general acceptance that 
the entire structure of ecclesiasticism will 
be overthrown, and a new temple of Chris- 
tian loyalty rise from its ruins; or, again, 
is it probable that spiritual freedom will 
be rejected by Protestantism, as Modern- 
ism has been suppressed by the Roman 
Church, and a reversion to obscurantism 
and literalism ensue; or, finally, is it 
probable that a new alignment will occur 
when the existing distinctions of sects 
will be forgotten, and over against the 
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forces of external authority there will 
stand the organization of a church of the 
Spirit? Each of these consequences of 
the present crisis might seem possible, and 
each has been advocated or anticipated by 
zealous advocates. When, however, one 
reviews the course of religious history, 
neither revolution nor repression nor re- 
alignment would appear immediately 
probable. A new reformation would pre- 
suppose, not only a Luther to touch the 
spark, but an inflamed sense of spiritual 
oppression which eyeh the severest lit- 
eralism has yet failed to provoke. A 
sterner repression of Modernism would not 
only encourage fresh protests, but would 
alienate many thoughtful minds from all 
interest in organized religion. A new 
alignment would unquestionably be wel- 
comed by many Modernists in all com- 
munions, and would relieve them of many 
conscientious seruples. They would with- 
draw from their various sects, as Chal- 
mers and his four hundred followers 
marched out together from the Council 
of the Chureh of Scotland, surrendering 
their churches and manses, and not know- 
ing whither they went. Such a gallant 
enterprise would, however, have against 
it all the forces of sentiment, association, 
and habit—not to speak of invested in- 
terest—and would demand a _ sacrificial 
heroism which might seem ill-advised or 
premature. 

What would seem more probable, there- 
fore, is a gradual process of spiritualiza- 
tion, penetrating the existing churches, as 
spring comes in New England, with retard- 
ing hesitancy and occasional reversion to 
wintry storms; but with unmistakable, 
though intermittent, evidences of increas- 
ing sunshine and gentler days. This in- 
terior experience of spiritual loyalty will 
concern itself, not with controversy, but 
with consecration. It will operate, as in 
the ancient fable, not as the harsh wind 
against which one wraps his cloak, but 
as the warmer air to which one opens 
his arms. The external defenses of the 
organized church are likely to be advanced 
from point to point as this movement of 
spiritual experience proceeds, each point 
being regarded as a fixed position, but 
each point in turn being abandoned and 
left behind. Slowly, even imperceptibly, 
sometimes unconsciously, this Holy Catho- 
lie Church is already uniting lives which 
the competing organizations of Christen- 
dom seem to divide. They are working 
together, worshiping together, with no 
sense of friction or maladjustment; they 
are at one in the comprehensive affinities 
of religious experience; and while they 
may tolerate separate organizations as 
providing for diversity of temperament or 
habit of mind, they leave the boundaries 
of such organizations as unguarded as 
the three thousand miles of frontier divid- 
ing Canada from the United States, with- 
out protecting fort or aggressive ship or 
threatening gun. 

When one turns to the voices of the past, 
one finds this great expectation of a spirit- 
ual springtime anticipated and prophesied 
by spiritual seers and saints of the most 
varied associations and beliefs. The last 
years of Auguste Sabatier’s devout life 
were dedicated to this discrimination be- 
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tween “religions of authority and the 
religions of the Spirit,’ or, as he wrote, 
to the study of religion “conceived of as 
an inner inspiration upspringing in human 
conscience, or aS a supernatural institu- 
tion charged by a higher and external 
authority.” “The religion of the Spirit,” 
he adds, “flows beneath the other, an in- 
visible, subterranean stream of thought 
and life, gushing up intermittently through 
breaches that become larger with the ad- 
vancing years.” The same visionary hope 
made the reiterated message of William 
Ellery Channing—‘There is,” he said, “a 
grander church than all particular ones, 
however extensive—the Church Catholic 
or Universal, spread over all lands and 
one with the church in heaven. ... Into 
this church all who partake the spirit 
of Christ are admitted, and no man can 
be excluded from it but by himself, by 
the death of goodness in his own breast. 

. . I belong to the Universal Church. 
Nothing can separate me from it.” Not 
less comprehensive was the anticipation 
of Frederick Robertson: “There is a 
church larger than the limits of the 
church visible, larger than Jews or Chris- 
tians or the Apostle Peter dreamed, larger 
than our narrow hearts dare to hope for 
now. ... The open vision is manifested 
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to all in any nation who fear God and 
work righteousness ; to all, in other words, 
who live devoutly towards God and by 
love towards men.” 

What, indeed, is this common ideal, 
shared by teachers of such varied tradi- 
tions, but a renewal of the audacious 
hope which sustained their common Mas- 
ter? Round him were the tests of con- 
formity, within him was the call of the 
ideal; his temporal fate was determined 
by the church of the Pharisees, his per- 
manent Messiahship was in the church of 
the Spirit. Beyond the sundered com- 
munions of his time he discerned a com- 
prehensive kingdom of God, and the 
authority of the past became fulfilled by 
the inspiration of the future. ‘“‘Ye have 
heard,” he taught, “that it was said by 
them of old time, but I say unto you”; 
“The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life.’ They were 
the second because they were the first— 
life-giving because spiritual. His teaching 
flowed, in Sabatier’s words, “like an in- 
visible subterranean stream’’ beneath the 
visible church; working, as Jesus said, 
like the leaven, like the ripening of the 
harvest; not to contend with the church 
of authority, but to convert it into a 
church of the Spirit. 


Religion Around the World 


Educating Jewish Children 


In working for the enrollment of every 
Jewish boy and girl of school age in 
a religious school, the National Council 
of Jewish Women has called upon the 
chairman of its Committee on Religious 
Schools, Mrs. Isaac Halpern of St. Louis, 
Mo., to analyze the problem of religious 
education. in 215 cities of the United 
States and Canada. In addition to its 
goal of a 100 per cent. enrollment of 
children in religious schools, the Com- 
mittee will also work for a uniform cur- 
riculum for such schools, encourage the 
writing of religious plays and pageants, 
compile services for children on the oc- 
easion of holidays and festivals, and aid 
in organizing, where needed, normal train- 
ing classes for religious school teachers. 


Mr. Stone Set Right 


The. ecastigation of the churches by 
Warren §S. Stone, president of the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, at the meeting of the Methodist 
Council of Cities in Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
provoked rejoinders. Rey. J. Howard 
Mellish, rector of the Protestant Wpis- 
copal Chureh of the Holy Trinity in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., referring to Mr. Stone’s 
assertion that the church sides with cap- 
ital because it is supported by capital, 
said: “What of the commission in the 
steel strike? . . . Nothing has ever hap- 
pened in the history of Christianity which 
should give the workingman the faith 
in the Church as this document, and 
Bishop McConnell was chairman of the 
commission.” In a page editorial devoted 
to Mr. Stone’s indictment, the Western 
Christian Advocate declares: “If there 


ever was a time in the history of hu- 
manity when organized Christianity was 
standing for justice in the solution of 
social and industrial problems, and using 
the courage of a great faith in doing so, 
it is now.” It is also pointed out by 
this editor that “if the church was com- 
pelled to depend upon the gifts of the 
large moneyed interests or of moneyed 
men, she would not make much progress 
in her enterprises.” The meeting closed 
with the unfriendly critic at least partly 
converted from his error. 


In the face of the reports of anti-reli- 
gious activity by the Soviet régime, Bishop 
Blake of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
declares that “the practice of religion is 
as free in Russia as in any country of 
Europe.” 


On an average, five church edifices 
burn every day, according to fire-insurance 
authorities. Many of these are not insured 
for one-half their value. The Watchman- 
Examiner believes that many of these fires 
are chargeable to the carelessness and in- 
difference of church officials about church 
property. a tS 


Again Methodism has spoken out 
against war in incisive terms. The 128th 
annual New England Conference, meet- 
ing at Lynn, Mass., in April, thus memori- 
alized the Methodist General Conference: 
“The Methodist Church hereby records 
itself as utterly condemning war as a 
means of settling disputes, and, -as a 
chureh, will not bless or sanction war 
at the command of the state; and pledges 
itself to a program of evangelical, educa- — 
tional, and legislative measures leading 
to a warless world.” 


b 


i 
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The Dawes Report 


Its excellent moral effect on Germany 


Because he is interested in the 
human and ethical aspects of every 
economic problem, Professor Carver 
was invited to present to “The Reg- 
ister” the meaning of the Dawes Re- 
port. The intelligent reading of the 
report itself is a task for which this 
article is a kind of introduction and 
clarification. 


J HE LATE BOOKER T. WASHING- 

TON used to tell of an old Negro farmer 
who, after having listened to an inspiring 
address designed to stir the Negroes to 
higher endeavor, said to the speaker, “Mr. 
Washington, I wants to do all what you 
says, but I don’ know what to do fust.” 
That is the state of mind of most of us 
when we face a difficult situation. We 
are all willing to do something about it, 
but we don’t know where or how to begin. 
If some constructive leader can give us 


the right start, we can generally finish 


the job ourselves. In the case of the 
German reparations problem and the gen- 
eral stabilization of BHurope, every one 
has been willing to do something, but 
yery few have had any clear idea as to 
what was to be done—or, more specifically, 
what was to be done first. The Dawes 
Report shows us how to begin, and would 
be of great value to us if it did nothing 
else. 

Baseball fans understand that in a 
close play a decision, even a wrong one, 
is better than no decision at all. <A de- 
cision permits the game to proceed. If 
there is no decision at all, there is a 
good deal of wrangling, and probably on 
the whole more hard feeling than would 
result from a wrong decision. The world 
is probably ready to believe by this time 
that even a wrong decision on the repara- 
tions question would be better than the 
present state of uncertainty with its irri- 
tations, hard feelings, and especially its 
paralyzing effect on industry. Of course 
a sound decision is still better, and there 
is every reason to believe that the Dawes 
Report is sound on the main questions. 


+ 


“Law, definite, concise law,” says Bage- 
hot, “is the primary need of mankind.” 
It substitutes certainty for uncertainty, 
stability for. instability. Under it men 
can plan their lives ; without it they can- 
not. Under it they can build for the fu- 
ture; without it they dare not build at 
all. The primary need of Europe to-day 


is a definite, concise plan, that will have - 


the weight of law, to bring certainty and 
stability where uncertainty and instability 
are now provoking strife and paralyzing 
industry. The Dawes Report, if adopted, 
will bring stability into Buropean affairs, 
and that is the thing the world needs 
most acutely at the present moment. 

The stability that is needed is partly 
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psychological. The Dawes Report settles 
the minds of all reasonable persons as 
to Germany's capacity to pay. There has 
been so much written and said on both 
sides of that question that most persons 
who try to preserve the teachable spirit 
have been seriously puzzled. Even some so- 
called experts have pretended to find cred- 
ible evidence of Germany’s incapacity to 
pay the reparations required by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Of course most of us 
have had the feeling, when we read such 
statements, that the self-styled experts 
didn’t know any more about it than the 
rest of us. The Dawes Commission has 
had opportunities at least to get real in- 
formation that has not been available to 
the rest of us. It reads like an honest 
interpretation of the evidence. It there- 
fore leaves in a rather bad light those 
self-styled experts who have told us with 
an air of authority that it was economi- 
cally impossible for Germany to meet the 
requirements. ms 
This report will, if adopted, stabilize 
conditions in France. Even those who 
have criticized France's occupation of the 
Ruhr have generally been compelled to 
say that if they were Frenchmen they 
would have voted to support rather than 
oppose Poincaré’s policy in the Ruhr. It 
is difficult to see what else France could 
have done in the situation. With a con- 
structive plan of this kind in process of 
being carried out, France can, without 
self-stultification, withdraw from her ag- 
gressive policy in the Ruhr. The attitude 
of the Dawes Commission lends no sup- 
port to the cheap claptrap that has had 
a pretty wide circulation to the effect 
that France is acting as a bully. ; 


+ 


To haye the question of reparations 


‘authoritatively settled will probably do 


more for Germany than for any other 
country. There is no reason to believe 
that reparations have had any material 
effect on the present demoralization in 
Germany. That has been solely the re- 
sult of the populistic government that 
the people of Germany saw fit: to elect. 
The demoralization of the currency and 
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Scorning careless custom, heedless of 
praise and criticism’s darts, 

One lonely sculptor wrought, perfecting 
with equal skill the unseen parts. 

“Tt work for the gods,” he simply said. 


While others prayed, did alms, wrought 
righteousness to be seen of men, 

One only, in strong humility. achieved 
with pains a faultless soul within. 

“JT work the will of God,” He meekly said. 


other populistic policies are sufficient to 
explain everything that has happened in 
Germany. Germany is no worse off than 
we would be if we had had the same kind 
of government that Germany has had, 
or than we would be if some of our noisy 
radicals were able to capture the govern- 
ment and put their radical policies into 
operation. 

One of the most constructive parts of 
the Dawes Report is the plan to force 
Germany to adopt a sound financial policy. 
Unless such a policy is forced upon her 
from the outside, there is no reason to 
believe that the present government will 
ever have wisdom enough to adopt it. 
That being the case, there is no immediate 
prospect of the rehabilitation of Germany 
from within. If the Dawes plan fails, 
Germany will be worse off, all things 
considered, than if it succeeds. A sound 
financial policy, once- established in Ger- 
many, will enable her industries to ex- 
pand and develop; and the reparation 
payments will be a small penalty to pay 
for so great a good. 


+ 


Another part of the Dawes plan which 
really shows some of the marks of genius 
is that which conditions the German pay- 
ments upon some increase in taxation in 
France. France ought ‘to increase her 
taxes and balance her budget, whether 
she gets any reparations or not. If she 
does both, that is, if she increases her 
taxes and at the same time receives rep- 
arations, it ought to put the French Gov- 
ernment in a sound financial position, 
stabilize the franc, and thus lay a good 
foundation for national prosperity. 

The plan, if adopted, will have an ex- 
cellent moral effect on Germany. In spite 
of the fact that it will increase the pros- 
perity of Germany, nevertheless her peo- 
ple will continue to feel the weight of 
the reparations, and they will realize 
that such prosperity as they are enjoying 
is not due to the unsound policies of her 
populist government but to the sound 
policies forced upon her from the outside. 
The German people will have no encour- 
agement to the resumption of their old 


arrogance. They will not have any rea- 
son to feel that they are particularly 


clever in avoiding their reparations, and 
their minds will be disabused of the opin- 
ion which a good many of them were 
probably led to adopt, that the reparation 
requirements of the Versailles Treaty were 
the cause of their national depression. 
They will have a demonstration of the 
fact that they can prosper in spite of the 
reparation payments, if they have a sound 
financial policy, whereas they had been 
suffering under an unsound financial policy 
in spite of the fact that they had stopped 
their reparation payments. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Catholic for President 


To the Bditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your readers must have felt keen in- 
terest in an item in your last issue headed 
“Can a Catholic be President?” The ques- 
tion is asked by Augustus Thomas, the 
playwright, in an address before the Na- 
tional Democratic ‘Club, and is timely, 
following the open. discussion by Hilaire 
Belloe in the Century. 

No doubt all of Mr. Thomas's hearers 
had read the Constitution of the United 
States, and knew who may or can be 
President. Section 5 of Article II. tells 
us all about it, and makes it plain that a 
Catholic can be President if he can win 
enough votes for it. The trouble is not 
with the answer. It was the wrong ques- 
tion. 

It would not be necessary “to pick out a 
Catholic to see whether that man had the 
right to hold the office.’ While the Con- 
stitution does not name allegiance to any 
church as a qualification for public office, 
it denies to no man the right to vote for 
an eligible candidate, or to hold an office 
if elected. The only mention of religion 
in that body of fundamental law is in the 
first amendment, made in 1789, which 
plainly says, hands off the subject of reii- 
gion. This is prohibition, forbidding Con- 
gress the right either to establish religion 
or to prevent or restrict its free exercise. 
This prohibition is one of the pillars on 
which our governmental structure rests, 
viz., the distinct functions of government 
and religion; or, as it is more generally 
phrased, the complete separation of church 
and state, which is a method of govern- 
ment, pure and simple. 

A voter may not inquire what particular 
denomination a candidate supports in his 
religious activities, but he may and should 
ask whether the candidate, if elected, will 
govern the country in accordance with the 
principles on which it was founded; not 
what is his religion, but what will be his 
policies of government? Will he do all in 
his power to strengthen that principle 
which keeps church and state now and 
forever separate? Will he see to it that 
all funds derived from the taxing of all 
citizens without distinction, shall be ap- 
plied to the education of all children 
without distinction or favor? These are 
the questions for the voter: Will he, if 
elected, insist upon all candidates for 
citizenship being’ compelled to help sup- 
port these pillars of government? Will he 
urge and compel the education of our 
school-children in those fundamental prin- 
ciples which are the basis of government, 
—the principles that are behind the flag 
that we all gladly salute,—the foundations 
that make our country different from any 
other on the globe? 

To the statement that this is a Chris- 
tian country, Mr. Thomas asks, “What 
kind of Christian country—Protestant or 
Catholic?”—a question bearing an unfor- 
tunate implication. Are Protestants and 
Catholics different kinds of Christian? 
Are the “kinds” of Christian based on 
theological opinion, or on government 
policies? 


The voter looking for the right man for 
public office is not interested in theological 
distinctions ; but as the question is one in 
methods and principles of government, he 
will ask what Mr. Thomas should have 
asked,—not, Can a Catholic be President ; 
but, Should he be President? 

The voter wants to know whether the 
man who asks for his vote is ready to do 
what the President’s oath enjoins upon 
him—“preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. WitiiAM S. MILLs. 


A Contrast 
To the Editor of Tum CHRisTIAN ReGISTER :— 


In striking contrast are two articles 
in Tue Reerster of February 21,—one re- 
vealing the remarkable religious experi- 
ence of Mr. Cabot, and the other by 
Rhondda Williams telling of the Great Re- 
vival in England. Mr. Cabot has passed 
through the hell of a goalless life to the 
serene contentment of faith in God; from 
a treadmill, squirrel-cage existence to a 
comfortable, soul-take-thine-ease, armchair 
philosophy. In the first phase of his sort 
of experience the manifold ills of the 
world are invisible or are passed by on the 
other side; in the second they are 
smoothed out from their challenging rug- 
gedness until they become noble monu- 
ments of the Everlasting Mercy. No doubt 
we of to-day need a faith in God, but is 
it the prime aim of religion and of the 
churches to reach down a hand to the mad 
business man and drag him into a serenity 
fostered by the physical comforts and the 
esthetic delights made possible by wealth? 
Is it no concern of religion that millions 
are starving in Hurope and Asia; or that 
in our own country, led by those “escaped 
prophets” (to use Mr. Cabot’s phrase), the 
“masters of invention, of industry, of com- 
merce, of philosophy,’ children work from 
daybreak to sunset in the beetfields of 
Michigan, in the mills of Alabama, and 
in the workshops of Massachusetts? 

It is true, as Mr. Cabot points out, that 
belief in God is possible only through an 
original experience, for we have left 
behind vicariousness in personal religion; 
but to lose sight of it as an element in 
social relations is to abandon to continued 
suffering thousands upon whom is built 
the prosperity of the successful. Unfortu- 
nately, the nearest that many people can 
come to fasting is starving, and this, Mr. 
Cabot says, is quite different. Is it a 
coincidence that those of past days who 
advocated fasting also lived lives of ex- 
treme poverty? Or is it possible that they 
could be so naive and simple-minded as to 
believe the injunction of Jesus, “Sell all 
that thou hast, and distribute unto the 
poor,... ; and come, follow me”? 

On the next page stands Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the leader of the Great Revivai, 
a religious upheaval that will dim the 
Reformation. He is the prophet of a 
dawning day, and behind him is marching 
a crusading throng singing hymns of peace 
and brotherhood, an awakened people, 
seeking, as MacDonald puts it, “to make 


their generation contribute something sub- 
stantial to the well-being and happiness 
and holiness of human life.’ Here is the 
spirit of service, the Jesus-life, nobly 
preached and boldly followed. And the 
fruit of this life is true peace and con- 
tentment; and not the sort of sensation 
one may cultivate by fasting and then 
eating sparingly of food. Mystical ecstasy 
of that sort has never advanced the world, 
and it never will. He that seeks the 
fulfillment of his own life seeks in vain. 
For surely “he that findeth his life shall 
lose it,” but “he that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it.” 

No, unless Jesus was wrong, the way to 
the revival of the Church is not to call in 
the successful to preach salvation to their 
colleagues, but to make the Church a 
Sanctuary for all those who see that 
“glorious beckoning from Heaven itself,” 
a focus for the idealism that moves the 
world. LIncoLN FaAtriry. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, MASs. 


\ 


Homeless N egro Children 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Near Irvington, Ky., the National Home- 
Finding Society, incorporated and unde- 
nominational, has purchased and paid for 
a 240-acre farm, dedicated to the indus- 
trial training of homeless colored children. 
who in the South are debarred from 
orphanages, and most sadly neglected. 
There are over 100,000 such children grow- 
ing up in bad environments. 

In four years, $60,000 has been con- 
tributed for work, thirteen buildings haye 
been completed, a water-plant installed, 
600 fruit trees and a vineyard of 300 
grapevines planted. 

Each boy upon arriving at twelve years 
of age is given an acre of land and taught 
to work it, and then paid for all he can 
raise, and he is also paid for his spare- 
time work. They are each allowed to 
raise poultry and to fatten a pig, and they 
are paid for these also, and out of the 
proceeds they pay nominally for all they 
receive, including board, shoes, and cloth- 
ing. ‘ 

Nearly all our table supplies are’ thus 
produced by the children, who also attend 
school seven months a year. The county 
pays the salary of the teachers, and helped 
to build the schoolhouse, toward which the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund gave $800. 

The children are largely self-governing, 
assisting in making and enforcing the 
rules and regulations. Morning and eye- 
ning worship is held each day. 

The girls are trained as cooks, nurses, 
maids, and seamstresses, and when quali- 
fied placed in first-class families as domes- 
tics. 

The Society is badly in need of $25,000 
for its budget this year. ’ 

O. SINGLETON, 
General Superintendent. 
IRVINGTON, Ky. 


THe Re@ister publishes the foregoing 
communication in good faith, and any in- 
terested persons may inquire of Mr. Single- 
ton for more information. 


on 
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WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samugt A. Extor, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fotuer, Treasurer 
Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., Secretary 
W. Forsrs Ropertson, Assistant Secretary 


Co-operative Good-will Essential 


The work of the Association as the 
representative of the Unitarian churches 
in the promotion of their collective en- 
deavors has always to be conducted on 
trust. It is faith that has never been 
wholly disappointed, but which is shadowed 
by the slowness and the lateness with 
which the expected and essential help ar- 
vives. * 

The officers of the Association are deeply 
appreciative of the patient generosity of 
many friends and the fidelity and vigilance 
of many ministers, and they feel that a 
candid description of the existing situa- 
tion is due to their fellow-workers. 

Last May the Directors of the Associa- 
tion, acting upon the assurance of the 
experience of former years, adopted a 
Budget for the year ending April 30, 1924, 
amounting to $170,000. Even that large 
sum did not begin to measure up to the 
needs of the cause or equal the sum of 
the applications for aid that were actually 
before the Board. The Board was able 
to make a considerable addition to that 
Budget from the special “Campaign Ac- 
count,” but again a number of appeals 
had to go unanswered. 

Of the regular Budget of $170,000, a 
certain proportion, including all overhead 
expenses and the salaries of the general 
officers, comes from the income of the 
unrestricted endowment, but the Budget 
is based upon the estimate that at least 
$60,000 will be annually received in con- 
tributions from the churches. Last year’s 
contributions from the churches amounted 
to $57,704, and this year the Directors, 
eager to meet as far as possible the 
urgent applications before them, ventured 
to hope that a sum a little in excess of 
that amount would be contributed. 

As this copy goes to Tur CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER only two weeks remain of the 
fiscal year and thus far only half of the 
sum needed has been received by the 
Treasurer. The officers and Directors of 
the Association are left to wonder if they 
are going to be able to meet their obliga- 
tions and carry on the work intrusted to 
them. The issue rests with the ministers 
and churches. The co-operative good-will 
of each and every Unitarian is essential 
at_this time. 


Kalamazoo Church Again Active 


A good attendance has marked the re- 
opening of the People’s Church in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., where Rev. Joseph P. Mac- 
Carthy is serving as supply minister. 
During March, Mr. MacCarthy preached 
a series of five sermons on “The Religion 
of a Modernist.” 


The Fiscal Year of the Association 

Ends on Wednesday Night, April 30 
Before that time every minister and parish officer is urgently 
requested to make sure that the membership of his church in the 
national Association is maintained and the work of the Association 


given adequate support. 


In order to maintain membership the contributions of the 
churches must be in the hands of the Treasurer, Mr. Henry H. Fuller, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.,.by Wednesday night. 


Association Active in Many Fields 


The regular meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, April 8, 1924, 


at 2 pm. There were present Messrs. 
Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, Fisher, Fuller, 
Griffin, Park, Richardson, Robertson, 


Thayer, Tufts, Wright, Mrs. Fitz, Mrs. 
Gallagher, and Miss Lowell, with Field 
Secretaries Hunt and Patterson and As- 
sistant Treasurer Marean. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read, amended, and approved, and the 
Treasurer presented his statement for the 
month of March. 

The President described some of the out- 
standing events of the preceding month, 
and a brief outline of the summary is 


- here presented. 


In the Department of Foreign Relations 
it was noted that Dr. William H. Drum- 
mond, the secretary of the International 
Congress, had completed his journey to 
the Orient in the interest of international 
co-operation. It will be remembered that 
Dr. and Mrs. Drummond were in the 
United States in the autumn and early 
winter, beginning with the meeting of the 
General Conference at New Haven. Dr. 
Drummond was able to visit and speak at 
many of the centers of our life and work 
in the United States and spent six weeks 
in the early winter on the Pacific Coast. 
The earthquake and fire in Tokyo obliged 
him to change some of his plans, but he 
was able to make his anticipated visits 
and keep a great number of appointments 
in Burmah and India, beginning at Ran- 
goon, crossing to Calcutta, visiting all the 
principal stations of the Brahmo-Somaj in 
India and sailing for Hngland at the end 
of March from Bombay. Reports from our 
Indian fellow-workers are beginning to 
come in, and tell of large and enthusiastic 
meetings and of hearty expressions of 
good-will from our fellow-workers of the 
Brahmo-Somaj for the cause of liberal 
religion in Hurope and America. 

When Dr. Drummond reaches London 
he will find that the plans for the inter- 
national meetings of 1925 are already well 
advanced. Dr. W. C. Bowie has been act- 
ing as secretary of the International Con- 
gress during Dr. Drummond’s absence and 


he, in consultation with the president, Dr. 
Roessingh of Leiden, and the officers of 
the American and British Unitarian As- 
sociations, has already completed a draft 
for the program of the meetings to be held 
in the spring and summer of 1925, first in 
London and then in Cologne. It was fur- 
ther reported that the plans for the pub- 
lications incident to the coming Centenary 
of the two Associations have been practi- 
cally completed. The last volume to be 
determined upon is that of a volume to 
contain eight essays upon historical and 
theological subjects contributed by leading 
scholars of the Unitarian Fellowship in 
England and America and to be under the 
editorship of Dr. J. Hstlin Carpenter of 
Oxford. The President presented to the 
Board reports of an encouraging and in- 
teresting character from our representa- 
tives in Italy (Prof. Mario Puglisi of 
Florence), in Hungary (Dr. Gabriel Csiki 
of Budapest), and from Czechoslovakia 
(Dr. Norbert F. Capek of Prague). All 
three of these representatives will be vis- 
ited during the month of April by Prof. 
Henry Wilder Foote, secretary of the Cen- 
tenary Commission and representing the 
American Unitarian Association. He ‘will 
eonfer with them about the further devel- 
opment of their plans and hopes. 

The arrangements for the sending of 
another Commission into Transylvania in 
the course of the coming summer are now 
well advanced, and the Secretary of the 
Association, who will be the head of the 
Commission, has been in New York con- 
ferring with his probable colleagues, who 
will represent the other denominations in- 
cluded in the religious minorities in Tran- 
sylyvania. The President further reported 
that modest grants of aid had been made 
during the month to the work of Mr. A. N. 
Toplisky in Bulgaria, and through the 
Central Bureau of Protestant Churches 
in Zurich (Dr. Adolf Keller, secretary) 
in aid of certain liberal periodicals and 
scholars in Germany. Mention was also 
made of the welcome visit of Dr. L. P. 
Jacks and the approaching visits of Dr. 
T, Rhondda Williams and Dr. J. F. Nor- 
wood. These distinguished English lib- 
erals are well known in our churches. Dr. 
Jacks has a strenuous two months before 
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him, with many speaking and preach- 
ing appointments, partly in Unitarian 
ehurches and partly in university and 
seminary chapels. He will give the South- 
worth Lectures at the Harvard Theologi- 
cal School, April 22-25, 

Among the activities of the Department 
of Comity and Fellowship the President 
again mentioned the successful combina- 
tion of the Neighborhood Church and the 
Unitarian church in Pasadena, Calif., to 
form the Union Liberal Church, and the 
admission of the ‘First Protestant St. 
John’s Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, into 
Unitarian fellowship, a strong and wel- 
come addition to our organized life. He 
spoke also of the work of the different in- 
ternational and interdenominational com- 
minissions whereon he and other members 
of our fellowship serve the cause of good- 
will between churches and between na- 
tions. He spoke also of certain interde- 
nominational enterprises in which Unita- 
rians have a part through the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches, of which he 
is this year the president. One of these is 
the support of the interdenominational re- 
ligious worker at the Massachusetts State 
College of Agriculture, and a more recent 
enterprise is the sending of a representa- 
tive of all the Protestant churches to the 
chaplainey of the state and national tuber- 
culosis hospitals at Rutland, Mass. 

In the Department of Religious Hduca- 
tion the outstanding event of the month 
has been the completion of the hymn sec- 
tion of the Beacon Hymnal, the long-de- 
sired and -expected book of song and sery- 
ice for our chureh schools. Dr. Florence 
Buck has put a vast amount of skillful 
and painstaking labor into this undertak- 
ing. The hymn section has now been ap- 
proved by the various publication com- 
mittees and is in the printer’s hands. 
The service section is well advanced, and 
it is hoped that the book can be issued in 
the autumn. Two other books in the 
Beacon Course will probably be issued 
about the same time. One is the “Book 
of Ethics” written by Rey. C. H. Wilson 
and edited by Mr. Fairley, the associate 
secretary of the Department, and the 
other is the “History of the Unitarian 
Movement,” by Dr. Harl M. Wilbur. There 
is also in the printer’s hands the new and 
twentieth edition of the “Manual of Uni- 
tarian Belief,’ written by James Free- 
man Clarke and now brought up to date, 
enlarged and amended under the editor- 
ship of Rey. Charles T. Billings. 

Dr. Buck and Mr. Fairley have com- 
bined with their editorial labors the con- 
duct of the work in the Boston and New 
York offices, while Dr. Lawrance has been 
holding a series of local Institutes of Re- 
ligious Education on the Pacific Coast. 
During the month of March he was in 
Southern California, visiting each and 
every church. Early in April he attended 
the Pacific Coast Conference at San Fran- 
cisco, and he is now visiting the churches 
in Oregon and Washington. 

In the Department of Church Hatension 
a number of encouraging events took place 
during the month. The commodious and 
convenient new parish house at Christ 
Church, Dorchester, has been dedicated 
and opened for service. At the same time 
some reconstruction has been possible in 
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the original church building which adds 
to the facilities and the devotional aspect 
of the place. The President reported that 
contracts had been let for the erection of 
the new church in Salem, Ore., and letters 
submitted to the Board indicated that 
work had already begun and that every 
one was in good hope and spirits. The 
contract has also been let for the renova- 
tion of the dwelling owned by the Asso- 
ciation in Tulsa, Okla., which is being 
adapted for the minister’s residence, and 
also for the building of the parish house 


on the same lot, which will give to the 


society in Tulsa the meeting-place that 
it so seriously needs. At Hollywood, 
Calif., title has been taken by the Asso- 
ciation to a well-located lot whereon there 
is a house which will be adapted to serve 
both as a residence for the minister and 
as a temporary place of meeting for the 
chureh and its various organizations. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, a very advanta- 
geous exchange of lots has been brought 
about. With an additional expenditure 
of only $3,000 the society has been able 
to exchange the lot upon which its pres- 
ent church stands for a larger and bet- 
ter lot in the same neighborhood, and 
plans are now formulating for the erec- 
tion of a new church. The new church 
building in Reading, Mass., has been oc- 
cupied for Sunday worship and for the 
church school. The parsonage is not yet 
completed, and the dedication of the 
church will be postponed until autumn. 

Good progress was made during the 
month in the completion of the new chureh 
in Washington, D.C. The south parish 
house has been occupied, and it was ex- 
pected that the main church building would 
be available for Easter Sunday. The so- 
ciety is now courageously undertaking the 
completion of the north parish house, and 
it is hoped that everything will be ready 
for the dedication of the complete struc- 
ture in October. 

The President mentioned the corre- 
spondence going forward in connection 
with the proposed new church at Albany, 
N.Y., and the enlargement of the church at 
Richmond, Va., and made note of a new 
parsonage purchased by the society. in 
Florence, Mass., and the plans of the so- 
ciety in New Orleans to increase its fa- 
cilities in a similar way. E 

The President laid before the Board re- 
ports of the Field Secretary in California 
dealing with the many activities in his 
department and mentioning especially two 
successful missions, two Sundays and the 
week between, at Redlands and at Fresno. 
A similar mission, under the auspices of 
the Association, has also been completed 
at Nashville, Tenn., under the leadership 
of Rev. F. W. Pratt of Richmond. Dr. 
Cornish and Field Secretary Hunt sup- 
plied the pulpit at Richmond during the 
minister’s absence in Nashville. Report 
was also made of the work of the Billings 
Lecturers, Mr. Potter at Ottawa and Mon- 
treal, Canada, and Mr. Duncan at Colo- 
rado Springs, and of the inspiring celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the organization of the Society in Keene, 
N.H., where the President and Field Sec- 
retary Patterson took part in the ex- 
ercises. ; 
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Finally the President called attention 
to the changes in our ministerial fellow- 
ship during the month. Two honored 
veterans, Mr. Green of Exeter, N.H., and 
Mr. Goodridge of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
have died. Mr. Bacon of Salem, Mass., 
and Mr. Clark of Memphis, Tenn., have 
resigned. Rev. P. H. Chapman has been 
called to Staten Island, N.Y¥., and Mr. 
A. 8. Cook to Chicopee, Mass. Both are 
newcomers to our fellowship. 

In April the outstanding events are. the 
meetings of the District Conferences, the 
Pacific Coast Conference in San Fran- 
cisco, April 8 to 10, where it is expected 
that all but two of the Pacific Coast min- 
isters will be able to attend. The Asso- 
ciation will be represented by Field Secre- 
tary Wetherell, Dr. Crothers and Dr. 
Lawrance, secretary of the Department 
of Religious Hducation. 'The Southern 
Conference is to be held at Dallas, Tex., 
at the end of the month, and will gather 
the representatives of the Southern 
churches. Mrs. Gallagher, president of 
The Alliance, will attend, and also Dr. 
Dieffenbach, Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN 
Rectstrer. The Association will be offi- 
cially represented by Field Secretary Pat- 
terson. On his way to Dallas, Mr. Patter- 
son will preach at Memphis, and on his 
way back he will preach at Nashville. 
Field Secretary Hunt will represent the 
Association at the meetings of the three 
District Conferences in the Middle States: 
the Mohawk Valley Conference at Sche- 
nectady, the Meadville Conference at 
Niagara Falls, and the Joseph Priestley 
Conference at Philadelphia. 

The Directors then considered a number 
of plans and proposals brought to their 
attention by the different committees of 
the Board, and resolutions and votes were 
adopted offering certain aid and support 
to the society in Flatbush, N.Y., for the 
renovation and improvement of the church 
building recently damaged by fire; to the 
society in Flushing, N.Y., toward the pos- 
sible acquisition of a house for the min- 
ister; to the society in Richmond, Va., in 
the proposed enlargement. of the church; 
and a new appropriation for the advance- 
ment of the cause in Budapest, Hungary. 
The Church Extension Committee regret- 
fully reported that it had felt obliged to 
notify the representatives of the Associa- 
tion in Red Lodge, Mont., and in Jamaica, 
N.Y., that it would not be possible for the 
Association to continue the work in those 
places in the new fiscal year. In accord- 
ance with an agreement with the Mead- 
ville Theological School appropriations 
were made for beneficiary aid to certain 
students preparing for the ministry at the 


School. 


The Board adjourned at 4.30 P.M. 


Department of Religious Education 


The important event for all our church 
schools in the near future is the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society on May 22. It is to be held this 
year, both forenoon and afternoon, in the 
Second Church, Boston, corner of Beacon 
Street and Audubon Road. 


—— 


, 
1 
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The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. GALLAGHER, President 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Caroutne 8. AtHerton, Secretary 
Miss Exisannrx B. Taacuer, Asst. Secretary 
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Committee on College Centers 


Correspondence with Unitarian groups 
in many colleges throughout the country 
brings a vivid sense ofthe eager interest 
taken by students in religious problems. 
Tt brings also-a realization of what mem- 
bers of Alliance branches in college towns 
may do for Unitarian students, by ex- 
tending to them fellowship and welcome 
in their churehes, their meetings, and 
their homes. An important part of the 
work is in connection with the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals, for 
which The Alliance has this year raised 
$1,500, including the $1,000 pledged at 
New Haven. The chairman of the col- 
lege centers committee is invited to the 
meeting of the administrative board of 
the Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals. This is a great privilege, as these 
meetings are most interesting and inspir- 
ing. The immediate work before us is 
the second annual conference of the Stu- 
dent Federation, to be held at Mount 
Holyoke College from June 21 to 28, where 
the main theme for discussion will be 
“The Spirit of Christ in the Life of 
To-day.” 

The following distinguished speakers 
from various denominations will give 
morning lectures and “five o’clock talks in 


the open”: Miss Mary E. Woolley, presi- 


dent Mount Holyoke College; Mrs. 
Richard C. Cabot, president Tuckerman 
School; Kenyon Il. Butterfield, president 
Massachusetts Agricultural College; John 
Murray Atwood, dean St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity; Clarence R. Skinner, professor 
Tufts College; Dr. Frank C. Doan, Roches- 
ter, N.Y.; Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. John H. Melish, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Weston, 
Mass.; Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, Boston, 
Mass. They will also act as counselors 
at the round-table discussion, which, how- 
ever, will be presided over by student 
leaders. Devotional services will also be 
in the hands of the students. 

In connection with the International 
Peace Week of Youth, to be held in 
Europe next summer, the student confer- 
ence will devote a day to the considera- 
tion of international problems, under the 
following heads: “The World Situation,” 
“War and Peace,’ “The Moral Leader- 
ship of the World”; and will listen to an 
address in the evening by Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Bradford, England, on “Inter- 
national Ideals.” 

This conference is a great opportunity 
for deepening the religious life, and for 
the strengthening of the bonds of loyalty 
and faith. Alliance branches can do no 
finer service than by making it possible 
for student members of their churches to 
attend. All particulars may be obtained 
from Young People’s Religious Union head- 
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quarters, at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Eleanor Dodson and Albert Hobart, 
field secretaries of the Student Federation 
of Religious Liberals, will be glad to come 
to near-by branches to speak on the work 
of the Federation and to tell about the 
conference. 

During the past winter Miss Dodson 
and Mr. Hobart have visited student 
groups in the following colleges and col- 
lege centers: Amherst, Mass.; Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Boston University, Boston, Mass. ; 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Montreal, Canada; Brown 
University, Providence, R.I.; Radcliffe, 
Simmons, Smith College, and Vassar. 
These visits of the field secretaries have 
been effective in arousing interest and 
enthusiasm, resulting in increased activity 
of the student groups. 

Contacts by correspondence have also 
been made with Bryn Mawr, Antioch, 
Wellesley, and the University of Southern 
California. 

Miss Dodson is the editor of the Student 
Federation Bulletin, which every Alliance 
branch should read. Will not Alliance 
branches also subscribe for The Interna- 
tional Movement, which is edited and pub- 
lished in Holland, but printed in Bnglish? 
The four copies may be secured for fifty 
cents a year by sending that amount with 
your name and address to the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals head- 
quarters, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
This paper links us to earnest young people 
the world over, inspiring all of us with 
their enthusiasm and vision. 

The college centers committee asks for 
the. active interest and support of all the 
branches in its work with Unitarian stu- 
dents, and especially urges energetic co- 
operation in making the student confer- 
ence at Mount Holyoke a real contribution 
to the religious experience of the liberal 
youth of our country. 


Manual 


The blanks for use in preparation of 
the Manual will be mailed to all secre- 
taries May 1. Please note the change 
in date. These blanks are for use in 
compiling the Manual only, and serve no 
purpose in sending membership fees. Will 
secretaries fill them in promptly, passing 
them on to their treasurers to return to 
Headquarters before June 1? 

The reports of the treasurers should 
give receipts and expenditures of the year 
just closing. 

The names of officers should be of 
those who are to serve the coming year, 
because the Manual is used as a mailing- 
list for Word and Work and other Alliance 


publications, as well as a directory for _ 


the branches. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, May 
5, 1924, at 10.30 a.m. Annual reports of 
the secretary-treasurer. Subject, “Friendly 
Links and Junior Alliance.” Speakers: 
Mrs. Robert W. Harwood, Miss Elizabeth 
Mason, Miss Margaret James, and Miss 
Eleanor Dodson. Presiding officer, Miss 
Mary F. Gill. : 


May Meetings 


WEDNESDAY, May 21, 1924, 10 a.x. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass, 

Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting. Presen- 
tation of annual reports and transaction 
of business. Addresses on “Alliance Op- 
portunities” by Mrs. Minna ©. Budlong, 
field secretary, and Rey. Stephen G. 
Palmer of Dighton, Mass. Collection for 
our missionary work. 


WEDNESDAY, MAy 21, 1924, 2.30 p.m. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Public Meeting. Subject: 
ual Objectives.” 


“Our Spirit- 
Devotional service con- 
ducted by Sydney B. Snow, D.D., of 
Montreal. Addresses by Mrs. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., and William 
L. Sullivan, D.D. 


THURSDAY, May 22, 1924 


10 a.m. Conference of Religious Edu- 
cation Committee in the vestry of Arling- 
ton Street Church. 

11 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

2 p.M. . Post-Office Mission Conference 
in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 


Fripay, May 23, 1924 

10 A.M. Conference of Alliance presi- 
dents in Channing Hall. 

11,15 a.m. Members of the several com- 
mittees of The Alliance will be in 
Channing Hall to answer questions and 
to receive suggestions. 

SAROLINE 8. ATHERTON, Secretary. 

APRIL 18, 1924. 


Copies of this call have been mailed 
to all branches and to life members. 
These together with the eredential cards, 
duly signed by the branch secretary, 
should be given to the delegates chosen 
by each branch. If any branch that has 
a local membership fee wishes to make 
one of its local members a delegate, it 
has only to make her a national member 
by paying the difference between the local 
fee and one dollar and sending one-third 
of this amount to the general treasury. 

If the number of credentials sent to 
any branch is not in keeping with the 
present membership (one for each thirty 
members), word should be sent to the 
secretary at once. 

Will delegates be prepared to show 
their credentials at the door? It is to 
be remembered that all who are interested 
will be welcome whether delegates or not. 


To the Branch Treasurers’ 


The financial year of The Alliance 
ends April 30, which is six days hence. 
The national treasurer urges each branch 
treasurer to see to it that the obligation 
of enrolling her branch each year as a 
member of the national organization be 
promptly fulfilled. No Manual blank, no 
request from Headquarters, no constant 
reminder, should be necessary to prompt 
payment of membership dues. This 
should be the first and foremost duty 
of each branch treasurer. 
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Executive Board: April Meeting 


“The Pacific Coast section of The Alli- 
ance in session at San Francisco Triennial 
Conference send hearty greetings to the 
members of the board meeting in Boston 
April 11. Our fellowship on this occasion 
is due to your generosity.” This telegram 
from Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin, vice-president, 
and the Pacific Coast directors, brought 
great joy to the thirty-three board and 
committee members assembled in Boston, 
Mass., April 11 for the monthly meeting. 

In the absence of the president, who 
had started on her Alliance journeyings 
southward, Miss Effie E. Whitman, New 
England vice-president, presided and led 
the devotional service, using a part of the 
services and prayers written by members 
of the British League of Unitarian Women. 

Mrs. Budlong, field secretary, has now 
visited all branches in British Columbia, 
Washington, and Oregon, and is fast com- 
pleting her itinerary through California. 
Letters continue to come to the Board 
expressing appreciation of the new office 
of field secretary and of the woman chosen 
to hold that office. Mrs. Budlong has 
preached at Victoria, Eugene, and Santa 
Cruz, and her message has been welcomed 
for its courage and hopefulness. 

Mrs. Herbert 8. Griffin of New York 
‘ity has been made a life member of 
The Alliance by the sixteen branches of 
Greater New York whose director she was 
for six years. Mrs. T. D. Bacon has been 
given a life membership by the Alliance 
of the First Church, Salem, Mass. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. J. C. Payson, Dor- 
chester, Mass., by the New South Branch, 
soston, Mass.; Mrs. Hannah M. Hanks by 
the Alliance of Needham, Mass.; Mrs. 
George Howe, Boston, Mass., by King’s 
Chapel Branch; Miss Caroline Borden by 
that of Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Samuel 
Bowles by that of Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. St. John is about to issue another 
report of latest international news. These 
reports are sent to all who express a 
desire to receive them and merit a wide 
circulation. A letter from Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land asked for help for the Khasi Hills 
Unitarian Union in these critical days 
when they are without their devoted 
leader, the late Rey. H. K. Singh. On the 
recommendation of the international com- 
mittee it was voted that $200 be taken 
from the missionary collection or other 
funds and used for the immediate assist- 
ance of the Khasi Hills Union. Mrs. St. 
John recently addressed the Rhode Island 
Universalist Conference assembled at 
Woonsocket on the international work of 
The Alliance, and her story was most 
cordially received. 

The Cheerful Letter Exchange is in 
need of more teachers for the home study 
department. The demands for such in- 
struction should be met gladly. It is of 
tremendous importance to extend oppor- 
tunities for education in this way. Volun- 
teers may address Mrs. George A. Sands, 
Brimble Avenue, North Beverly, Mass. 

Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, chairman of the 
religious education committee, is grati- 
fied to report the formation of Fireside 
Circles and a good response to the com- 
mittee’s efforts in the interests of religion 


in the home. The new pamphlet, “Keep- 
ing the Sabbath Holy,” is ready for dis- 
tribution. 

The Board endorsed an Appeal, for $300 
for Francestown, N.H., subject to the ap- 
proval of the committee on appeals. 

Mrs. Morgan Brooks of Urbana was 
elected director for Illinois, Mrs. J. R. 
Oavanagh of Indianapolis director for 
Indiana, and Mrs. Stanley H. Wheelock 
of Uxbridge, Mass., director to succeed 
Mrs. Frank J. Dutcher. 

Raster greetings were voted to be sent 
to the president, Mrs. Gallagher. Greet- 
ings were received from Mrs. W. C. 
Vaughan traveling in- Italy. 

Reports were received from each Western 
State and from three Massachusetts direc- 
tors. The Western vice-president writes: 
“It may be that the churches in the Middle 
West have grown stronger; it may be that 
the women in the churches have a broader 
outlook. Whatever the cause, it is strik- 
ingly apparent that the Alliance branches 
are widening their field of activity.... 
Some of the branches have a varied pro- 
gram throughout the year, others have 
book reviews, and some study classes.... 
Neighborhood meetings, too, are sources of 
better understanding and closer acquaint- 
ance and co-operation. The value of in- 
tercourse between Alliance women from 
different branches, and more especially 
from different parts of the country, can- 
not be too strongly emphasized.” 

A Massachusetts director says: “Hach 
branch has its good points. Each needs 
something the others have. How to get 
them to combine the different elements 


.is my special problem.” 


The next meeting will take place May 
19, when annual reports of committees 
will summarize the year’s activities and 
later appear in the Manual. 


Report of Social Service Conference 


The second conference of the social 
service committee of The Alliance was 
held on Thursday, April 3, at 10.30 at 
25 Beacon Street. The meeting was 
planned by Mrs. Brown of our committee. 
There were about thirty-seven people 
there—half of whom were chairmen of 
social service Alliance committees. Mrs. 
Murdock M. Clark, chairman, presided. 

Her husband, Rey. Arthur T. Brown 
of Wollaston, gave the opening address. 
Mr. Brown spoke with earnestness, sin- 
cerity, and force on the timely topic of 
“Who is my Neighbor?’ The speaker 
declared it was only necessary to study 
the teachings of Christ in order to dis- 
cover that “any one whose life touches 
ours even remotely is our neighbor.’* 

The example was used of the distant 
Japanese girl who makes hair-nets for 
the American market—she also is our 
neighbor. 

Mr. Brown urged us to study ardently 
and persistently the different groups of 
people in our community or State, in 
order to have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of their good or evil traits, and thus 
to grasp the reasons for their failure 
or their success in our body politic. The 
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kingdom of heaven, according to Mr. 
Brown, is to be made of and by people 
who are our neighbors and brothers— 
and he laid stress on the fact that this 
kingdom could not be brought in without 
faithful effort and faithful study. This 
emphasis on the value .of study led us at 
once to Mrs. Brown’s subject, the title 
of which might be said to be “Ways and 
Means and Material for Study Groups in 
our Alliance Branches.” 

Our committee member had arranged a 
most remarkably complete and interesting 
exhibition of the social service work of 
all the other denominations. This ex- 
hibition consisted of pamphlets which 
covered two large tables. We cannot 
fail to see in these pamphlets a silent 
reproach to us, who as a denomination 
do so little of this especial kind of work. 

Mrs. Brown had also at her hand on 
the desk a small group of books care- 
fully chosen, easily handled, and evidently 
concise and interesting. ‘These books our 
speaker explained one by one as material 
for Alliance study groups in social service. 


Mrs. Gallagher came to see the exhibi- _ 


tion, and declared that if we wished to 
advance our cause no better method could 
be devised than this exhibition, which 
might well be made permanent. 

The entire meeting might be considered 
as a demonstration, first, of the power 
and ability of both Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
in Unitarian social service, and second, 
of the need for one or more paid field 
agents to advise the women of our Alli- 
ance branches of the need of their own 
services in this especial kind of work,— 
a need in church, community, State, Na- 
tion, and world. . 


Isles of Shoals Meetings 


Last month’s issue of Word and Work 
published the details of the meetings at 
the Isles of Shoals, July 12-19, Alliance 
Week. Since that time programs have 
been circulated very generally, and copies 
may still be obtained at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Reservations should be 
made at once through Mr. Alden VY. Keene, 
40 Fayette Street, Watertown. Mass. 


Appeals 


The amount needed to fulfill our pledge 
for the education of the Hungarian girl 
at Channing House School, London, is 
now $75. Send money for this appeal 
to Mrs. Charles E. St. John, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

An appeal has been received from Fran- 
cestown, N.H., to help restore and repair 
the historic meeting-house built in 1801, 
The American Unitarian Association and 
the Executive Board of The Alliance have 
endorsed this appeal to the extent of $300 
and look confidently to the branches to 
consider it as soon as possible. 


Erric BE. WHITMAN, Chairman. 


Francestown, N.H. 
Sunday School Worker 
Work in Italy- 
Southern Work: 
Repair fund 
Current expenses (unlimited) 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of May 22, 1924 


—————— ——— 
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NEW BOOKS QW 


1923 Books Worthy of Careful Reading . 
MANLY B. TOWNSEND 


1. Tar Man HIMseELF, THE NAZARENE. 


Doubleday, Page & Oo. 


By Rollin Lynde Hartt. New York: 


The author believes Jesus to. have been under the delusion that he was coming again 


in the clouds of heaven in that- very generation. 


supreme religious teacher of the ages. 


2. THe Gotpen RuLE In BUSINESS. 
H, Revell Company. 


Nevertheless, he considers Jesus the 


A fresh, unconventional, stimulating book. 
By Arthur W. Nash. New York: Fleming 


Mr. Nash is positive that the Golden Rule is a law of the universe, as universally opera- 


tive as gravitation. 
own “Golden Rule Factory.” 


He tells the absorbing story of how he has worked out the law in his 


3. Reviegious PrerpeLexities. By L. P. Jacks. New York: Geo. H. Doran Company. 


An arousing book, dealing with present-day religious difficulties, 


patience with the so-called Fundamentalists. 


4. Tur Curist Story. 
Company. 


By Abraham M. Rihbany. 


The author has scant 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Who so fitted by training and temperament to interpret the story of Jesus as our own 


Abraham Rihbany ? 


Who but such as he, born and reared in the very land that produced 


the great Master, is able to give so sane and sympathetic, and withal so true a_ picture? 
Who else has attained so deep and true an insight into the mind and spirit and life of the 
Prophet of Nazareth, with its Oriental setting? 


5. Furry YEARS. 
The book that brought to a head the 
Protestant Bpiscopal Church. 
and its advocacy of Modernist views. 


6. Tue Jerverson Busi. Bdited by Henry Jackson. 


Liveright. 


Amazingly frank in 


By Bishop William Lawrence. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Modernist-Fundamentalist controversy in the 
its discussion of the Apostles’ Creed 


New York: Boni and 


Thomas Jefferson takes the Synoptic Gospels and from them coustructs what he believes 


to be reliable in the life and teachings of Jesus, 


Fourth Gospel, 
the miracles, and the resurrection story. 
and fifty years ago. 


and leaving out every supernatural element, 
A remarkable piece of work for nearly a hundred 


omitting most of the material in the 
including the birth legends, 


7. THE UNDERSTANDING or Revicion. By Edwin T. Brewster. Boston: Houghton 


Migiin Company. 


An instructor in astronomy and geology in Phillips Andover Academy, Professor Brewster 
brings a trained scientific mind to a sympathetic discussion of religion and the intellectual 


problems of modern men who are discarding old dogmas. 


His book is a valuable contribution 


to the current Modernist discussion, by a man whose science is religious and whose religion 


is scientific. 


8. Tur New TresTtaMENT. 
Chicago Press. 


A translation in modern English ‘of the books of the New Testament. 
are cleared up and easy reading is made of the Christian Scriptures. 


By Hdgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The University of 


Obscure passages 
Especially valuable 


when read in connection with the King James Version. 


9. CoRrist og Mars? By Will Irwin. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
A passionate plea for world peace through the religion of Jesus by a war correspondent 
who knows the horrors of war and believes that only the religion of Christ can abolish the 


Dread Thing. 


10. EvoLurion AND IteLicron. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


By Henry Fairfield Osborn, 


New York: Charles 


~ 
The author is president of the New York Zodlogical Society. He believes that all truth 


is harmonious. 


There is no conflict between a true conception of evolution and real religion. 


Dr. Osborn is one of the great outstanding scientists of our day and an authority on the 


evolution of the human race. 


A Unified 
Educational Program 


FLORENCE BUCK 


THACHING WorRK or THH CHURCH. By the 
Committee on the War and the Religious Out- 
look. New York: The Association Press. $2.00. 
‘ This is one of the most important and 
yaluable books on religious education that 
has recently appeared. It grew out of 
the first study which the Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, made of 


religion among American men in the army. 
The results of that study brought to the 
Committee the conviction that the teach- 
ing work of the church has been largely 
neglected; that the Christian ideal for 
society, its universal character and its 
profound meaning for our international 
life, is as yet little understood. Hduca- 
tional processes in the church sufficiently 
effective to change the point of view of 
great masses of mankind are an imperative 
demand. Nor can such education be 
limited to children and young people. The 
teaching work of the church must extend 
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to every member and through members to 
others not now associated with the 
churches. It is a challenging task, whose 
extent and importance most of the 
churches have not as yet even conceived. 

The educational task is considered in 
this volume as a unified whole. The 
contribution which each department of the 
church organization makes and its rela- 
tion to the church as a whole are care- 
fully studied, always with the relation- 
ships and the needs of life in view. Those 
who have recently answered the question- 
naire sent to all our churches by a com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society will find in the carefully prepared 
chapters of this book a clear statement of 
the need of such an inquiry, which our 
religious fellowship has been the first 
to make. 

One, great merit of the book is its 
composite authorship. Experts in the field 
of religious education have prepared the 
various chapters, and the list of authors 
comprises some of the names best known 
in this field. Why the church must teach, 
how organize its teaching, and how train 
members for Christian Jeadership are the 
larger divisions of the subject. Under 
these topics certain chapters stand out as 
of especial merit. Among these are the 
two opening chapters, and especially the 
second, on “The Educational Function of 
the Church,” by Dr. Luther A. Weigle of 
Yale Divinity School; Chapter VI, on 
“Christianizing Public Opinion,’ by Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert; and VIII, on “Week- 
Day Religious Education,” by Erwin L. 
Shaver of the Congregational Educational 
Society. Nor may the general reader omit 
the fine concluding chapter by William 
Adams Brown of Union, on “Education 
for the Christian Ministry.” Laymen must 
know what sort of training their ministers 
should receive to meet the needs of this 
new day, and this chapter is not too tech- 
nical and will give insight into the direc- 
tion the minister’s training must take if 
he is to be of greatest service to his 
church and community. 

No one who is doing any part of the 
educational work in our churches can af- 
ford to miss this book. We must not fail 
to accept the idea on which the whole 
book is based, that “the need of the hour 
is for a more adequate and a more unified 
educational program for the church as a 
whole.” 


“Wild” Wilding and his Bride 

Mistress Witpince. By Rafael Sabatini. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

A man whose books have sold in three 
years to the number of 500,000 needs no 
further introduction to American readers. 
Sabatini differs, however, from the writ- 
ers of some of our best-sellers. He de- 
serves the reputation he has won. He is 
a great raconteur. The present book is a 
tale of the Monmouth Rebellion, and par- 
ticularly of the activities of Mr. Wilding, 
an agent of the Duke in Dngland, and 
Ruth Westmacott, his unwilling wife. 
Sabatini knows how to weave together 
history and‘ romance with fascinating 
cleverness, and along with the adventur- 
ous career of the intrepid Mr. Wilding, 
there is a clearly drawn picture of the 
Protestant Duke and his entourage. The 
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story as a whole is not, in the reviewer's 
judgment, the equal of some of the au- 
thor’s previous books, but there are scenes 
in it that equal the best he has done; and 
one is never wearied from the moment 
when, in Sabatini’s best manner, we 
plunge into the heart of the story, until 
at the end Mr. Wilding miraculously ex- 
tricates himself from the tangle into 
which his affairs have fallen and returns 
to his home, and, incidentally, to the arms 
of his now loving wife. 

“Then drink it thus,’ cried the rash 
young fool, and splashed the contents of 
his cup full into the face of Mr. Wilding 
even as that gentleman, on his feet, was 
proposing to drink to the eyes of the young 


fool’s sister.” That is Sabatini’s intro- 
ductory sentence. How can the reader 
stop after that? That would. require 


more forbearance than most of us possess. 
ORS: 


The Real Thing 


ToLD BY AN Ipror. 
York: Boni & Liveright. 

When Potterism appeared, we thought 
it one of the best novels we had ever read, 
but Told by an Idiot is even better. 
Brilliant, incisive, vivid, provocative, it 
is not only a novel, but a social history 
of England during the closing years of 
the reign of Queen Victoria, and through 
the succeeding reigns of Edward and the 
fifth George. There is a story, but it is 
subordinated throughout to a searching 
analysis of British civilization between 
1879 and 1923. Adopting the plan inaugu- 
rated by Arnold Bennett’s Milestones, 
and followed with telling success by Gals- 
worthy in his Forsyte Saga, with equal 
cleverness and clarity of insight Miss 
Macaulay propounds the same thesis; that 
life in its sueceeding generations is pretty 
much the same thing over and over again. 
Yesterday’s heresies are to-day’s ortho- 
doxies. The young people of one period 
are condemned for their bad manners, 
disdain of conventions, radicalism, and 
progressiveness, only in their turn to 
settle down into the complacency and fear 
of innovations which characterized their 
elders, while their sons and daughters 
take up and carry forward the blazing 
torch of youthful energy and passionate 
enthusiasm. 

Taking a typical family of the upper 
middle class, Told by an Idiot carries 
them forward through three generations, 
each sharing the experiences of their 
predecessors, the aspirations, disappoint- 
ments, triumphs and defeats, which, after 
all, are the common lot. With warm 
human sympathy, abundant humor, and 
an originality which never drops into 
story manages with striking vividness 
mere smartness, the writer of this unique 
to portray, not only the men and women 
who compose her dramatis persone but 
the multitude of events, the books, the 
plays, the politics, the pictures, the inter- 
ests great and small which give to each 
year, in turn, its especial color .and -dis- 
tinguishing features. As Miss Macaulay's 
title, drawn from the familiar lines in 
Macheth, implies, the prevailing tone of 
the book is satire. But it is a satire 
not of savage cynicism so much as gentle 


By Rose Macaulay. New 


$2.00. 
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mockery. The comment upon men and 
manners is always gentle, rising at times 
into passages of lyrical beauty. Unques- 
tionably one of the books of the year 
which come close to real greatness. 

AR, Bee 


AND AN OLD FIDDLER 
MOUNTAINS 


MacKAYE 
THE KENTUCKY 


PERCY 
OF 


An Adventure 
in Creative Research 

THis FINe-Prerry Worup. By Percy Mac- 
Kaye. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

In this mountain drama from “untamed 
America” Perey MacKaye has done a 
peculiarly valuable piece of work. It is 
not simply that this pilgrim-dramatist 
has produced a play, rich in comedy, 
crammed with humanity, a commendable 
piece of literary work. It is more than 
that, for in This Fine-Pretty World we 
have a fleeting bit of an old world, un- 
touched for two centuries by our abortive 
culture, caught and preserved for us in 
enduring form, that we may know and 
love, before it disappears, the “noble illit- 
eracy” of the mountain backgrounds of 
Kentucky. 

The present play is one of a group of 
plays dealing with different phases of 
life in the Kentucky mountains. It has 
been published first simply because it 
was produced first, but the author tells 
us it should be considered in relation to 
the whole group, which together attempt 
to give a clear picture of a disintegrating 
world. Such consideration, however, must 
wait until the whole group is available. 

The story is of one Beem-Sprattling, 
who “follers the Oninvisible and the On- 
beheard-of,” “the inquirin’-afterest-minded 
man. in the county,” and the plot which 
he hatched with Gilly Maggot to help 
Gilly get. “shet” of his wife. The plot 
was an ingenious one, but it failed, and 
Beem was sentenced by the “Hon’rable 
his Honor, Jedge Green Cornet,” to the 
“pen” instead. 

To one interested in the development 
of the English speech this play is of 
great importance. It uses a language 
which is uncontrolled by the rules and 
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customs of literacy. “The flow of speech,” 
says the author, ‘“uncrystallized by the 
speaker’s mind into formal sentences .. . 
remains plastic, fluidly alive, unfrozen 
by the ‘pale forecast’ of analytical 
thought.” That it has strength and 
beauty, all readers of this play will agree. 
Beem says of himself: ‘I lays back in 
my skullpiece, and stares up yander at 
my imagical thoughts, like rosy skiffs 
0’ cloud in the dayrise, and ah!—hit’s 
plumb glory, hit is, this fine-pretty world!” 
se tA C. Bde 


Searching Out Beauty 

IligH Roap. By Janet Ramsey. New York: 
The Century Company. $2.00. ; 

The story of a musician, written by a 
musician. Peter Adams is the son of a 
teacher of Greek in a Southern college. 
He gets his love for. music by listening 
to instruction given his older sister. Music 
is for him not culture, but the breath of 
his life. His father, lacking sympathy 
with these aspirations, wants him to be- 
come a teacher following in his own steps, 
and refuses the use of funds given for his 
son’s education unless that be in line with 
the father’s prejudice. Throughout the 
entire “pilgrimage” Peter is beset by such 
difficulties, but presses on, again and again _ 
coming in sight of a promised land only 
to fall short of possession through some 
failure of vision or of strength on the 
part of others. He is sustained by the 
thought that, however cruel and meaning- 
less life seems, it is in some way related 
to the majestic precision of the Universe, 
which is its only dignity. “While there 
was life in him he would go on search- 
ing out beauty from all experience.” It 
is a story of human aspiration and strug- 
gle, of a human spirit often baffled, but - 
triumphant over every defeat. It is well 
written with deep insight into life’s deeper 
reaches. Hi FB: 


Outside the City" Walle 


THp DAMASCUS GATE. By Hrnest Raymond. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

There is some little doubt about the 
exact location of Golgotha, but tradition 
has placed it outside the Damascus Gate. 
This is the story of one who, like Jesus, 
has ventured something for a love greater 
than self, and finds his life wrecked by 
that venturing. Oscar Shattery and Lella 
Pool grow up in South Kensington as in- 
separable pals. They share each other's 
secrets, ~ they understand each other’s 
hearts. “Them young comics,” the maid 
calls them, and into all kinds of mischief 
they fall together. They grow up. Lella 
marries a brilliant but worldly rector of 
the Hstablished Church. Oscar marries 
a pretty girl of rather weak character. 
He has already made a brilliant success 
of his life, for he has extraordinary in- 
ventive genius as an engineer, and is a 
tireless worker. But the old friendship 
with Lella remains. The story of his 
wife’s alienation, of his championing the 
pacifism which enraged the mob, of the 
wrecking of his enterprises, and his final 
resolve to leave for America, is well told 
by Mr. Raymond. And the question re- 
mains for our answering. Did Osear 
Shattery lose everything, or did he win 
everything? TAS tae 
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\ The Runaway Fisherman 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADHB 


There was once upon a time a poor 
fisherman living not far from shore in 
Japan. The great earthquake had de- 
stroyed his little home, and he alone of 
his family had escaped—or so he thought, 
when restored to his senses. 

“T can no longer stay here,’ he said to 
himself as he looked out over the wreck- 
age about the shore. “The sight of this 
overturning of the rocks and the sadness 
of the scene are too great a sorrow for 
me to stand. Never shall I fish again. 
I must leave the place at once. I shall go 
far away inland, away from all sound of 
the sea. Its very voice I can no longer 
bear to hear.” ; 

So saying, he started away from his old 
surroundings, and followed a lonely path 
inland. He could not even bear to join 
the many families who were traveling 
along the highways away from the fish- 
ing-village. They would be talking of the 
disaster and, though making the best of 
it, he knew he would hear much to re- 
mind him of his own sadness every mo- 
ment. No, the lonely little path leading 
he knew not where, would be the best 
path for him. 

Now he had not traveled far before he 
was glad to stop for a rest. He sat down 
by the little path, and ate of the small 
supply of food he had brought with him. 
He did not eat so much as he would 
have: liked, for he did not know where 
he could find more when this was gone. 
Then, worn out from all the shock and 
sorrow, he laid himself down among the 
grasses and fell into a sound sleep. 

As he slept, he dreamed of a voice call- 
ing him, and saying to him: 

“The old work is best. The river calls 
and the sea calls.” } 

When he woke, the fisherman thought 
he heard the sound of the waves, but 
when fully roused knew it must have been 
the faint buzzing of insects among the 
grasses of the wayside. ; 

On he went most refreshed, and after 
much winding in and out of the pathway 
eame to the opening of a beautiful green 
valley. There were small farms here and 
there, and he thought he might be able 
to find work with the farmers. 

The good-hearted farmers listened to 
his sad story. “We have heard,” said 
they,- “how the great Dragon underneath 
our country turned over, whether in anger 
we do not know, but we haye heard how 
he turned so suddenly that his huge body 
shook down whole cities and opened the 
earth.” ; 

They gave him all the work they could, 
but a fisherman who has done nothing 
else than fish all his life cannot all at 
once know how to do the work of the 
farmer, and soon he could see that it was 
only the kindness of the farmers that 
made them put up with his many mis- 
takes. Besides, he liad the same dream 


again one night, and the voice called as 
before: 

“The old work is best. 
and. the sea calls.” ; 

By morning he thought it must have 
been the voice of wind sweeping past the 
shoji, or paper-panes of the farmhouse. 
But that morning he told his good em- 
ployer that he thought he could make 
his living in the mountains that overlooked 
the valley. At least he could become a 
woodcutter, as that occupation would re- 
quire less knowledge than farming. All 
the farmers wished him success, and gave 
him food and new sandals for his journey. 

Up the highest mountain of all, the 
fisherman chose a wild rugged path, and 
he was weary before he had toiled half- 
way to the top.. Food and rest would 


The river calls 


The Tree 


I love thee when thy swelling buds ap- 
pear, 
And one by one their tender leaves 
unfold, 
As if they knew that warmer suns were 
near, 
Nor longer sought to hide from win- 
ter’s cold ; 
And when with darker growth thy leaves 
are seen 
To veil from view the early robin’s 
nest, 
I love to lie beneath thy waving sereen, 
With limbs by summer's heat and toil 
oppressed ; 
when the autumn winds 
stripped thee bare, 
And round thee lies the smooth, un- 
trodden snow, 
When naught is thine that made thee 
once so fair, 

I love to watch thy shadowy form be- 
low, ; 
And through thy leafless arms to look 

above 
On stars that brighter beam when most 


we need their love. 
—Jones Very. 


And have 


Sentence Sermon 


“Jock, when ye hae naething else to 
do, ye may be sticking in a tree; it will 
be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” 
—wNelected. 


make the climbing easier, he thought, so 
he sat down upon a great rock and leaned 
his head against one of the tall pine trees. 
But no sooner had he closed his eyes than 
the same dream came to him, and the 
voice said: 

“The old work is best. The river calls 
and the sea calls.” : 

When he woke, he was more troubled 
than at the other times the voice had 
spoken, but after thinking it over a few 
minutes, he thought the dream nothing at 
all, and the voice merely a fancy. It must 
have been the murmuring rustle of the 
pine needles above him. 

So he went on, and by nightfall came 
to the top of the mountain without find- 
ing so much as one woodcutter who might 
employ him. No doubt he had made a 
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mistake in choosing the largest of the 
mountains. It was too wild. Or perhaps 
the woodcutters dwelt on the other side 
of this mountain. In the morning he 
would go down the other side to see. So 
he ate a bit of supper, and upon a patch 
of moss near sheltering rocks made his 
bed, and in spite of the loneliness was 
soon asleep. 

This time the dream was yet more clear, 
It was almost as though the voice was 
that of some one beside him. 

“The old work is best. The river calls 
and the sea calls.” 

This time he wakened to find it still 
night, but something near him was moving. 
The moon was shining brightly, and in 
its light the fisherman saw a large bird 
flopping about upon a bare open space. 
He went toward it, and to his surprise 
found it a cormorant—a sea-bird far from 
its native haunts. However it could have 
reached this high mountain so far inland 
was a mystery the fisherman could not 
understand. Besides, the bird was badly 
ruffled and its feet were torn and bleeding. 

The cormorant became quiet when the 
fisherman went toward it, so he knew 
that it was one that had been trained 
by fisher-folk to help with the fishing, 
and not one of the wild sea-birds of its 
tribe. No doubt the poor creature had 
been frightened by the great earthquake 
that had sent it in terror this long dis- 
tance for refuge. Never had he heard of 
a sea-bird taking such a flight as this. 

With damp moss the fisherman some- 
what soothed the poor cormorant’s bruised 
feet, and when the bird settled down com- 
fortably for the night. the fisherman re- 
turned to his own rude bed, and soon was 
asleep. But no sooner were his eyes 
closed than he heard again the voice say- 
ing: 

“The old ‘work is best. 
and the sea calls.” 

He opened his eyes. 
was still quiet. The fisherman 
over and again slept. 

“The old work is best. The river calls 
and the sea calls,’ he heard again. 

Once more he sat up. Still the cor- 
morant slept, so again the fisherman 
closed his eyes. But this time before he 
slept at all that old thought of the sea 
and the fishing stirred him, and when 
finally he fell into a gentle slumber the 
voice said: 

“The old work is best. The river calls 
and the sea calls. Take the cormorant 
to Gifu.” 

Now Gifu is a place where fishing 
is carried on with the help of the cor- 
morants trained by the fishermen. Much 
of the fishing is done by night, and a 
fire-basket flaming at the end of a long 
pole from the end of a boat lights the 
water. Cormorants with rings of straw 
about the neck to keep the birds from 
swallowing the fish they catch dash into 
the water and easily catch the spry fish. 
When the fisherman sees that a cormo- 
rant has caught something and has 
dropped it into the pouch below its beak, 
he pulls in the bird, turns it upside down, 
and shakes it until the fish falls from 
the pouch; then out goes the cormorant 
again for another catch. 

The fisherman knew all about Gifu. 


The river calls 


The cormorant 
turned 
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Though it was not his home, he suddenly 
made up his mind to go there. If things 
were upset there also, at least fishing must 
go on as before. He was -not brave to 
have run away from disaster. With his 
skill he could do much to help other 
fishermen. He owed his companions all 
the aid he could give—and see, here was 
this good cormorant as a sign that the 
means for fishing would be given him. 

Having made up his mind, he finished 
the night in a restful sleep undisturbed 
by dream or voice, and in the morning 
gave the bird some of his food, and 
tenderly carried the creature down the 
mountain in the direction of Gifu. 

Of all the surprises that came to the 
fisherman, none was greater than that 
awaiting him at Gifu. There, among the 
kind folks who get their living from the 
sea, he found his wife and son whom 
he had supposed buried in the wreckage 
of the home that had burned after its 
shaking down. They had supposed him 
lost also, but had been wiser than he. 
They had not run away from the river 
and the sea. Humble fishers like them- 
selves had journeyed to Gifu, and there 
upon the shores of the Nagara River near 
the city had taken up their old work 
bravely. 

It was a joyful meeting, and a happy 
reuniting of the little family. And to 
this day the fisherman declares that it 
was the cormorant’s voice he heard in 
each dream, and that the bird was sent 
by Ebisu, the god of fishers, to call him 
back to good fortune, since Ebisu never 
likes to lose a good fisher. : 

But we know that in this case Con- 
science must be Ebisu’s Christian name! 

[All rights reserved] 


New Quarters for “A. P.” 


The Associated Press, known to every 
accessible part of the world as the largest 
and most reliable news organization of 
its kind, has nioved from 51 Chambers 
Street, to larger quarters at 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. The first Asso- 
ciated Press, founded in 1848, relied, on 
occasion, on carrier pigeons sent out from 
ships, and on couriers. The present-day 
“A. P.” makes every use of the telegraph, 
telephone, cable, and radio. Its member- 
ship, which includes more than 1,200 daily 
papers, extends as far north as Nome, 
Alaska, as far south as Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, as far west as Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, and as far east as Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil. It is estimated that the 
“A. P.” uses 90,000 miles of telegraph 
wires. 


Animals Set Man Good Example 


Dr. William T. Hornaday, curator of 
the New York Zodlogical Park, and an au- 
thority of the ways and habits of the 
animals under his care, says, in his book, 
“The Minds and Manners of Wild Ani- 
mals,” “If every man devoted to his 
affairs, and to the affairs of his city and 
state, the same measure of intelligence 
and honest industry that eyery warm- 
blooded wild animal devotes to its affairs, 
the people of this world would abound in 
good health, prosperity, peace, and hap- 
piness.” 


The Christian Register 


The Brown Bird of Dreamland 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


What makes your eyes feel so blinky and 
queer, 
Closer to me as you creep? 
Wind from the wings of the little brown 
bird 
Coming to put you to sleep. 


All in a minute, he’ll lead you away, 
Singing a soft little tune, 

Into a garden of hyacinths gay 
Up in the curve of the moon! 


How I shall waken and listen, my dear, 
After the day has begun, 

Wait for the song of the little brown bird, 
Bringing you back to the sun! 


Daddy Grosbeak 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON 


Hark! Listen to that lovely whistling 
song. ‘Tis Daddy Grosbeak putting the 
babies to sleep, while Mr. Wind rocks 
the cradle in the oak tree. There goes 
Daddy in his fine black-and-white suit 
and his handsome cherry-red tie! See the 
rose-colored linings of his wings. He is 
off to fill his gros (big) beak with bugs 
and berries, caterpillars and green buds 
for the children’s breakfast. 

Mother Grosbeak has just slipped onto 
the nest. She wears a plain brown dress. 
but her wings have golden linings, and 


‘she can sing—a low warbling song. In 


most bird families it is only the fathers 
who are able to sing. ' 

Daddy Grosbeak is one of the kindest 
of feathered fathers. When Mother wants 
to take a dip in the brook, or a little 
flight to stretch her wings, Daddy says: 
“Go and stay as long as you like. Ill 
look ‘after the babies.” (Sometimes at 
night, when he is brooding them, and 
they are restless, he croons low moonlight 
lullabies to quiet them. 

How proud Daddy Grosbeak is when 
his two boys and his daughter are able 
to fly and he brings them to my bird lunch- 
counter in the back yard! While they 
are dining on suet he looks at me and 
clicks his beak, saying: “Just see these 
youngsters! What do you think of them?” 

“Winest in the world,” I assure him; 
and away they all fly to tell Mother 
what the “Bird-Lady” said. 


Daddy Otter 


“Mother! Otterlings! Come out!” cried 
Daddy Otter in great excitement one gray 
November morning, as he stood at the 
door of the burrow. “See the big white 
blanket over everything! O Mother, let’s 
go right to the top of the hill and make 
a slide, so the children can learn what 
fun coasting is.” Away hurried Daddy 
and Mother Otter, with the surprised 
Otterlings toddling after. This was the 
first snow the youngsters had ever seen, 
and they hardly knew what to make of it. 

At the top of the hill Daddy curled 
his forepaws under his breast, laid his 
nose on the snow and started downward. 


In and out among the tree trunks he . 


wound, then glided down a long slide, and 
into the pond at the foot he plunged with 
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a shrill scream of joy. Mother followed 
him, and before long, the children, timid 
at first, grew bold enough to coast down 
the slippery slide and glide into the water. 
Oh, what fun it was, and how hungry 
they were after the romp that followed 
the sliding! 

“Come, Mother,” cried Daddy, “let’s 
catch some eels and maybe we can get 
a Lage or two for the youngsters’ din- 
ner.’ 

Daddy Otter loves play better than 
work. When he goes house-hunting he 
would much rather move into an old 
muskrat’s hole in the river bank, or a 
mink’s abandoned burrow, than to dig a 
new one of his own. Winter is playtime 
for the otters. Dressed in their warm 
coats of double fur they do not mind the 
cold. When they can find open water 
they swim and romp in it, enjoy snow 
frolics, and go tobogganing. Sometimes 
they take a trip to the seashore, for 
these little forest folk enjoy a clam din- 
ner as much as you or I do. 

[All rights reserved] 


May-day for Child Welfare 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert (©. 
Hoover has plans, already approved by 
President Coolidge, which if carried out 
will give May-day a new and deep signifi- 
cance. As president of the American 
Child Health Association, Secretary 
Hoover plans, in the interest of child wel- 
fare, a great demonstration, to be held 
on May-day, by which he hopes in many 
ways to interest the American people in 
this vital question. Newspapers, moving 
pictures, the radio are all pledged to help 
the movement; governors, mayors, com- 
missioners of health and education will 
lend their voices in the educational. cam- 
paign. 

Secretary Hoover, in a letter to Presi- 
dent Coolidge, says: 

“With all the enlightenment and all the 
prosperity of our great people we find 
that in five other nations there is a lower 
death rate among infants. The great na- 
tional draft indicated that something like 
eighty per cent. of the men examined were 
deficient in some particular or other. We 
find in many of our communities impure 
sources of water and impure supplies of 
milk; in others inadequate provision for 
health inspection and playgrounds; ar- 
chaie systems and incompetent adminis- 
tration .of public health in many cities 


ard towns; large numbers of children at ~ 


work in factories when they should be in 
school. The purpose of the May-day cele- 
bration is to secure more concentrated 
public attention in establishing community 
conditions to solve these problems.” 

In replying, President Coolidge wishes 
“the organization every success in an 
effort which will touch so sympathetic a 
eord in every American heart.” 


A Sure Sign 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Why, I declare, the trees are glad 
Because to-day we’re out of school! 
I saw them standing on their heads, 
And celebrating in the pool! 


_ a 
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Dr. Jacks, a Prophet Among Us 


Great English Unitarian fills many important engagements 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, one of the most au- 
thentic voices among the modern prophets 
of liberal religion, is the guest of many 
American churches, colleges and uniyer- 
sities, clubs,—corporate and individual 
seekers after truth. He arrived from 
England on April 1, and his stay in 
this country and Canada till June 21 is 
far too short for the many who would 
hear more of his message, and the many 
more whose invitations Dr. Jacks is re- 
gretfully forced to decline. Dr. Jacks 
is principal of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, and editor of the Hibbert Journal. 
He has. occupied the chair of Philosophy 
in Manchester College since 1903, and has 
edited the Hibbert Journal since it was 
founded in 1902. As educator, philosopher, 
theologian, editor, minister, writer, and 
follower of his religion, Dr. Jacks has 
exercised a great influence on religious 
thought and life. 

On the day of his arrival in America, 
Dr. Jacks lectured at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary on “A Dream of a New 
Civilization.” Since then he has filled 
speaking engagements at Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, and Mount Holyoke Colleges; 
he preached at King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Mass., during the week ‘of April 13-18, 
at vesper services of Arlington Street 
Chureh in Boston, April 13. He deliy- 
ered the sermon at Waster services in 
Unity Chureh, Montclair, N.J. During 
Visitation Week of the Harvard Theo- 


_ logical School, April 22-24, he gave the 


Southworth Lectures, four addresses on 
“The Challenge of Life.” : 

Dr. Jacks will preach in Appleton 
Chapel, Harvard University, April 27. 
The following day, he will be heard at 
1.30 o’clock, following a luncheon at the 
Church of the New Jerusalem in Boston on 


“Phe Present Outlook for the Churches.” 


Succeeding engagements are scheduled for 
him at the University of Buffalo and Bryn 
Mawr College. He will preach in All 
Souls Unitarian Church in New York 
City, May 4. Beginning May 19, he will 
deliver a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Returning to the Hast, 
he will deliver an address at the com- 
mencement of McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada, and fill a speaking engagement at 
Halifax. He will address the alumni of 
the Newton Theological Institution on 
June 8, during the anniversary celebra- 
tion of that institution. 

Dr. Jacks’s healthful and livable mys- 
ticism found expression in his first ser- 
mon at King’s Chapel, Sunday morning, 
April 18. .Speaking first of a “hidden 
world,” of which all we get are “the 
shadowy intimations which constantly fall 
across our path,’ he pointed the way 
from our familiar world to this greater 
mystery. “There are points of contact 
between the two worlds,” he continued, 
“between time and eternity; and if we 
let our thought travel along the bridges 
that carry traffic between them and let 
our actions follow where our thought is 
leading us, then the shadow of mystery 
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will become shadows of good things to 
come; the mystery of life, so immeas- 
urably dark when we first encounter it, 
will begin to glow with an inner radiance 
until it finally becomes luminous through 
and through. These points of contact are 
many, but they are encountered in familiar 
experiences—conscience, faith, hope, love, 
suffering and death, and beauty.” 

That afternoon, a large congregation 
at Arlington Street Church heard Dr. 
Jacks speak on the power that makes all 
things work for good “to them that love 
God.” Whatever name is given to it,— 
spirit, truth, grace, Christ, or God,—the 
essential thing,’ said Dr. Jacks, “is that 
it is just as real, perhaps more real, than 
any other power in the world, that it 
stands ready at all times to enter into our 
human: lives, that it ean be found and 
possessed by any one, and that whoever 
finds it and- admits it into his life will 
discover that it makes everything in that 
life work together for good.” 

What Americans think of Dr. Jacks 
and what Dr. Jacks thinks of Americans 
was informally and happily suggested at 
a luncheon at’ the City Club in Boston, 
April 15, arranged by the King’s Chapel 
Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
and attended by twenty-seven ministers 
and laymen. 

“T am overwhelmed by all the kind- 
nesses I have been shown since coming 
to America,” said Dr. Jacks to this group. 
“T do not know how to cope with them. 
I am dumb in their presence. You Amer- 


-icans have a happy habit of treating a 


man as if he were greater than he really 
is. 
people are rated at less than their real 
value. I do not know which way is the 
most healthful for the soul, but I do 
know which yields me the most happy 
feéling.” 

Rev.- Harold BE. B. Speight in a few 
words told how Dr. Jacks had been the 
only one to understand and advise him 
when he was beset by theological diffi- 
culties, fourteen years ago, in Scotland, 
when he could no longer accept the the- 
ology of the ministry for which he had 
made preparation. In relating his con- 
tacts with Dr. Jacks, Mr. Speight spoke 
for a legion of. other men and women who 
have been heartened and guided by Dr. 
Jack’s illuminating counsel. 

A comment on Dr. Jacks’s preaching 
overheard after the Iuncheon group had 
risen from the table touches on the reason 
why people hear Dr. Jacks gladly. “He 
turns things upside down,” said the 
speaker, in effect: “he lets you see things 
from the under side, from all sides. He 
throws light on familiar things so that 
you see them in a new significance and 
wonder. He states the familiar, funda-~ 
mental truths in a new, vivid way that 
confirms our reasonable faith in the eter- 
nal yerities.” 

Record attendances have greeted Dr. 
Jacks. Poverty of the vocabulary of ap- 
preciation may give the right word, after 


In England, it is quite the other way; ~- 
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all—the word which one hears from those 
coming from Dr. Jacks’s addresses—‘won- 
derful.” It is the wonder of simplicity, 
of clean-cut thinking and genuine feeling. 


Problem of Unsettled Minister 


The Unitarian Ministerial Union will 
meet in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, April 28, at 11 a.m. 
After the brief business meeting the Ruth 
Trio will give one scene from the cantata 
“Ruth,” in costume. The rest of the ses- 
sion will be devoted to the vital matter 
of fellowship among Unitarian ministers, 
especially with reference to those who 
are unsettled. Members are urged to at- 
tend and contribute to the discussion of 
this vexing problem. 

At 12.30 there will be an opportunity to 
have luncheon at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, 136 Bowdoin Street (seventy- 
five cents), and at 1.30 to hear Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, and editor of the Hibbert Journal, 
speak on “The Present Outlook for the 
Churches.” 


Lectures at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Bertrand Russell, lecturing on “Inter- 
national Peace; How to Get It,” at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on April 24, will close a 
notable lecture series sponsored by the 
Laymen’s League chapter of the First 
Unitarian Church in’ that city. Other 
speakers of this season haye been Glenn 
Frank, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Dr. 
Herbert 8S. Bigelow, Ralph Connor (Rey. 
Charles W. Gordon), and Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson. The League also arranged a 
series of lectures on scientific subjects. 


Correction 


In the editorial “Where is He?’ in the 
issue of April 17, in next to the last 
paragraph, the sentence should have read, 
“We have already had our own reforma- 
tion, and by that strange consequence of 
our deliverance, we are told we are not 
the acceptable ones to tell the world.” 
As printed in part of the edition the “not” 
before “the acceptable ones’ was omitted. 


Obituary 


SARAH KEITH PRATT 


Miss Sarah Keith Pratt, who died in Bridge- 
water, Mass., on March 18, 1924, in her eighty- 
fifth year, was one of the oldest and best-loved 
women in that ancient New England town. 
A descendant of the first minister in the origi- 
nal settlement, she was throughout her long 
lifetime connected with the Unitarian church ; 
ever a devoted though unpresuming worker 
in its support, a faithful and loyal attendant 
at its services. Frail in her physique, her 
spirit was yet indomitably strong. Hers was 
the sweetness of an unselfish soul, the power 
of the pure in heart. 


Her still and quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 
Where fresher green reveals alone 

The noiseless ways they go. 


She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease: 
Her kindly instinets understood 


All gentle courtesies. 
H. G. A. 
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Cincinnati Church Enters Fellowship 


St. John’s has had more than a century of life and achievement 


For the second time this year a con- 
gregation with its minister has affiliated 
with the American Unitarian Association, 
when the First Protestant St. John’s 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, was added to 
the list of Unitarian congregations in the 
United States. St. John’s has for some 
time been an independent congregation. 
It has a membership of 525 souls and a 
strong Sunday-school. 

The history of this church runs back 
for more than a century. As early as 
1810, attempts were made by missionaries 
to establish a church among the German 


REV. 


HUGO G. BISENLOHR 


immigrants who had settled in and around 
Mincinnati. It was not until 1814, how- 
ever, that a church was organized under 
the name of German Reformed and Lu- 
theran Church. Here was an attempt to 
bring about a union of these two branches 
of the German Protestant churches which 
antedates the historical Union in Prussia 
three years. 

The records of those early years of the 
congregation are meager. <A church was 
built near the site of Fort Washington, 
and here the congregation worshiped until, 
in the year 1883, a larger and more com- 
modious building was purchased from the 
Episcopal congregation on Sixth Street at 
Lodge. This served the congregation until 
the trend toward the northern part of the 
city set in, when the congregation built 
the present edifice located at Twelfth and 
Elm Streets in 1867. 

The attempt at a union of the Reformed 
and the Lutheran Protestants was not as 
successful as might have been desired, 
and the early years of the congregation 
were not marked by the brethren dwelling 
together in unity. The first division oc- 
curred in 1832, when a part of the con- 
stituency of the church left and organized 


a new congregation. But peace did not 
come eyen thus, for in 1888, after a bit- 
ter struggle, there was another division 
which threatened the very life of the con- 
gregation. It has usually been represented 
that this was due to the incompatibility 
of the “Low German” and “High German” 
elements within the church. But it so 
happened that the good people from the 
northern part of Germany represented the 
conservative element, while those who had 
come from the southern part of Germany 
were more liberal in their views. 

Finally in 1841 Rev. August Kroell was 
called to fill the pulpit, and with his com- 
ing, peace was established. Kroell was a 
man of learning and character. He had 
received his education at universities in 
Germany. Broad and liberal in all his 
views, he was ahead of his time. He 
served the congregation for thirty-three 
years and imbued his people with the 
same liberal spirit which he himself al- 
ways displayed. The congregation had 
thrived under his pastorate, but the build- 
ing of the new church almost proved a 
calamity. At his death the congregation 
was heavily in debt, due in large part to 
the unfaithfulness of one of the financial 
officers. This together with the loss of 
their beloved pastor almost disheartened 
the people. His successor seemed to lack 
the power of enthusing them to renewed 
efforts. After a pastorate of nine years 
he resigned, and the present incumbent of 
the pulpit was called. : 

Rey. Hugo G. Hisenlohr was installed 
on the 9th of November, 1884, and has 
served continuously to the present day. 
The congregation is in a flourishing con- 
dition, has about 525 members in good 
standing, and is not without influence in 
the community. From its ranks have come 
city, county, and state officers, men who 
have served faithfully and well in the 
positions to which they were called. 
Though more than one hundred and ten 
years old, it is as active as it has been in 
any period of its history. Always lib- 
eral in its theological views, it has finally 
decided to give up its splendid isolation, 
for it has been absolutely independent of 


any church body, and to come into the’ 


Unitarian Fellowship. 

The present minister, Rey. Hugo G. 
Hisenlohr, was born at Cincinnati in 1860, 
received his early education in the public 
schools of his native city, and entered 
Meadville Theological School in 1879, 
graduating in 1883. He served as minis- 
ter of the Evangelical Protestant St. 
John’s Church at Wheeling, W. Va., from 
October, 1883, to November, 1884. Since 
then he has carried on the work of what 
is now known as the First Protestant St. 
John’s Chureh. At the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the Meadville School he was 
honored by the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity. His work has extended beyond the 
church work proper, for there are few ac- 
tivities for the community at large in 
which he has not at some time been ac- 
tively engaged. 
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Mr. Cook to Chicopee, Mass. 
Will be Ordained April 27 


Alden Stoddard Cook, formerly of 
North Scituate, Mass., has been called to 
the ministry of the First Unitarian Church 
in Chicopee, Mass., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Rev. Edward F. 
Hayward. Mr. Cook is a recent graduate 
of the Meadville Theological School, and 
a graduate of Harvard University, class 
of 1914. He delivered his first sermon 
as pastor on April 13. He will be ordained 
in the Chicopee chureh, April 27. 


New Member of Chicago Alliance 


The Women’s Club of All Souls Church, 
Chicago, Ill., has asked to become a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Associate Alliance. 
The Club, like the church itself, aims to 
be a community enterprise. Its meetings 

(Continued on page 405) 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


A Health Resort for convalescent, delicate or 
nervous persons, desiring rest and. recreation 
under medical supervision in the cool climate 
and invigorating air of Maine. Send for booklet. 
900 feet elevation. Beautiful view. BLaNncHE 
Denness, M.D. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


‘CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ELDERLY COUPLES taken to board in Hen- 
niker, N.H., six months or longer. Large, 
sunny rooms. Only church people considered. 
Apply C-63, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—Position by two middle-aged Amer- 
ican sisters as caretakers—housekeeper and 
attendant. Will go out of town. Highest 
references given. Apply C-65, CHRISTIAN Ruc- 
ISTHR. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining. Best game out! Price 50 cents. THp 
SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Me. 


BOARD 


THREE ELDERLY PEOPLE cared for in private 
modern home, on small fruit farm, % mile from 
Franklin, N.H. For full particulars address 
(till May 15) Mrs. Nexium S. Homans, 2235 
2d Avenue, North, St. Petersburg, Fla, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PrRopucTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


SUMMER CAMP—BOYS 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS: Unitarian min- 
ister, Harvard graduate, will take a few boys 
to summer camp on Maine coast opposite Mount 
Desert Island, four weeks or longer. Unusual 
opportunity for boating, swimming, mountain- 
climbing, tennis, camping trips, canoeing, fish- 
ing, under trained supervision. Tutoring, if 
desired. Good food and wonderful climate. 
Address Rev. O. B. Hawns, 4 Waldron Avenue, 
Summit, N.J. 
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(Continued from page 404) 
and its membership roll are open to all 
‘women, whether members of this church 
or not. It was organized last April, with 
thirty-seven members. It now has sixty- 
three members, a very encouraging growth. 
It consists, thus far, of four sections—reli- 
gious education, social service, hospitality, 
and ways and means. At its meetings, 
Rey. Fred Merrifield is delivering a course 
of lectures which he is giving in some of 
his classes at the University of Chicago. 


Southern Conference to Hear 


Talks on Theological Themes 


Phases of modern thought in theology, 
with particular reference to the present 
controversy, will be presented by Rev. 
George F. Patterson, Field Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, at the meet- 
ings of the Southern Unitarian Confer- 
ence, Dallas, Tex., April 29 and 80 and 
May 1. 

“What Shall We Think about the Bible?” 
“What Shall We Think about God?’ and 
“What Shall We Think about Jesus?’ will 
be the questions treated by Mr. Patterson 
each afternoon. Dr. Dieffenbach will speak 
each evening of the Conference, opposing 
fundamentalism in one of its strongholds, 
under the following affirmative subjects: 
“How Can We Save the Bible?” “The 
Reign of God in Evolution,” and “Jesus 
and a Growing World.” 


Quiet Day at Dedham, Mass. 


The annual Quiet Day will be observed 
at Dedham, Mass., Tuesday, April 29. 
There will be a communion service in 
the Unitarian church at 10.30 a.m., by Rey. 
H, BE. B. Speight; a service. of worship 
at 11, Rey. Thomas H. Billings preaching 
the sermon. Luncheon will be served in 
the vestry, at a cost of $1 per person. All 
Unitarian ministers are cordially invited. 
Acceptances (enclosing remittance) should 
be sent to George Hale Reed, 8 Ridgefield 
Road, Winchester. The Dedham train 
leaves South Station at 9.09 a.m. 


Evolution and the Stars 


At the final meeting of the season of 
the Unitarian Club, held at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Mass., April 9, Prof. 
Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard 
Observatory, gave an illustrated lecture 
on “The Evolution of the Stars and Us.” 
Professor Shapley emphasized the fact 
that the process of evolution involves both 
the inorganic and the organic universe. 
He showed how the mechanics and history 
of the stars and their subsidiaries are 
controlled by the two laws of gravitation 
and radiation. The lantern slides pic- 
tured several star areas and formations, 
and showed observatory buildings and in- 
struments used in the study of astronomy, 

Precéding Professor Shapley’s lecture, 
Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, Field Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
with headquarters in New York City, told 
‘of a recent trip through the Southwest, 
describing in particular the struggles and 
successes of Unitarian churches at Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City, Okla., and Houston, 
BOs; 
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The First Twenty Libraries 


It is evident to all who are watch- 
ing the progress of the National Library 
Committee that the mission they have 
undertaken—to place THE ReEGIsTeR in the 
important libraries and reading-rooms of 
the country—is a real undertaking, and 
that generous appreciation of this need 
exists in the heart of every loyal Uni- 
tarian. 

To meet the demand for good reading, 
for broad vision and true Americanism, 
and to spread farther afield the influences 
of liberal religion, are the great aims of 
the Committee. 

The Committee has been able to desig- 
nate the following public libraries to re- 
ceive the first subscriptions which have 
been sent by generous friends: 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Public Library 
SEATTLE, WASH., Public Library Read- 
ing-Room 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y., Public Library 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Public Library 
DULUTH, MINN., Public Library 
DAVENPORT, IA., Library Association 
LAWRENCE, MASS., Public Library 
LACONIA, N.H., Public Library 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Public Library 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Col., Public Li- 
brary 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., Public Library 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Leavenworth 
Free Public Library 
CHICAGO, ILL., T. B. Blackstone Memo- 
rial Library 
VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA, Public Li- 
brary 
ATLANTA, GA., Carnegie Public Library 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., Public Library 
POMONA, CALIF., Reading-Room, Public 
Library ; 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Public Library 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Case Library 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology Library 


While these libraries are but a few out 
of thé more than two thousand yet to be 
supplied, these initial responses show that 
Unitarians are heartily in sympathy with 
the plans of the Committee. It is a great 
task and a noble one. Let the good work 
go on. 

Subscriptions should be made to the 
National Library Committee, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Missionary Agent to Australia 


Rey. Priestly Phillips, formerly Uni- 
tarian minister at Sale, Manchester, Eng- 


land, is due to arrive in Australia, April 
30, as missionary agent to that country 
for the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, On the way he stopped to 
visit the church at Cape Town, Africa. 
April 11. 


Young People Unite for Rally 


The first union meeting of Universalist, 


' Friends, and Unitarian young people in 


the Metropolitan District (New York City 
and vicinity) took place Friday night, 
March 14. Deviere Allen, editor of Youth 
Tomorrow, spoke on the youth movement 
in foreign countries; Miss Louise Lawton 


of the Young Friends Movement told of 
the recent Youth Conference at Bear 


Mountain; and Dr. John H. Lathrop gave 
a short address of welcome. Mount Ver- 
non and Yonkers, N.Y., Elizabeth, Plain- 
field, and Newark, N.J., and Greater New 
York were represented at. the meeting. 


Avueusta, Mr.—The Channing Guild-Al- 
liance of All Souls Chureh (Unitarian) 
has voted the sum of $100 for the educa- 
tion of a child wnder the care of the Near 
Jast Relief Commission. 


Make him understand. 


e your grocer a 


STANDING ORDER to send you nothing but 


/WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE 


You will then be sure 
of good coffee all the 
lime and always the ~ 
same. Packed in the 
expensive but . effi- 
cient double scaled > 

~ container that gi 

| your. coffee mone 


new buying power. 


White House Teas will-convince 
value. Order by Brand name, White House ” 
Oolong,” “Orange Pekoe.” ete. Five popular 
in quarter pound and half pound seal 
DWINELL=WRIGHT COMPANY 


- Pyinetpal Coffee: Roasters BOSTON 


you of. their superior 
Formasa 


FFEE | 


S WRIGHT COMPANY Y 


CHICAGO 
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Look well, then, 
to the hearthstone. 
Therein all 
HOPE 


for America lies 
THE PRESIDENT 


Year Book of British Churches 


The Essex Hall Year Book for 1924, the 
compendium of British Unitarian churches 
edited by Dr. S. H. Mellone, is now avail- 
able for distribution. This publication is 
in its thirty-fourth year. The 1924 volume 
lists 353 churches “at home” and seven- 
teen in the dominions, 327 ministers and 
twelve lay ministers, and contains other 
information on the Unitarian movement. 
The book is priced at two shillings and is 
obtainable from Essex Hall, London, 
England. 


Not “Inventing” a Bible 


To correct a popular misconception of 
his recent statement regarding an “Ameri- 
can Bible,’ Rey. Charles Francis Potter 
writes THE Reeister as follows: “I am 
by no means inventing an American 
Bible. I am pointing out the fact, which 
seems to have escaped general attention, 
that an American Bible is already influ- 
encing our national life tremendously, and 
it is being formed by exactly the same 
process by which the Hebrew Christian 
Scriptures grew, namely, certain writings 
of eminent Americans are being accepted 
as somewhat authoritative and somewhat 
determinative of American action.” 


Mobilizing Childhood Against War 

(Continued from page 388) 
these languages are used. Thus the Junior 
Red Cross, operated by devoted American 
workers, is spreading among the children 
of other countries as well as of our own 
the idea that frontiers are artificial bar- 
riers which must be obliterated in the 
relations between individuals or between 
masses. 

This softening or elimination of the ran- 
cors engendered by a series of wars which 
some of us have thought interminable, 
will take time. But the twig is undoubtedly 
being bent. The American Red Cross 
during the war and the years that im- 
mediately followed it has earned the pro- 
found gratitude of nations, as I have had 
occasion frequently to observe in the past 
few months. As Miss Kett put it in her 
analysis of the present aims of Red Cross 
work: “We had much rather see the fellow- 
pupils of a poor school-child contribute 
one pair of shoes to that child by personal 
sacrifice than contribute a thousand pairs 
of shoes for distribution, so far as the 
moral effect of the act of charity is con- 
cerned. ‘I serve’ is our motto, but we 
wish to see it applied on an international 
and not a neighborhood scale in the end.” 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted, 

Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 6. For 
information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in | 


the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB, a graduate headquarters 
for Boy Scouts, for groups of young men organ- 
ized on a basis ‘of common interest and directed 
in self-management, all leading towards— 
Comradeship—Citizenship—Character 


The B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Incorporated 1864 


Our books for the year 1923-24 close April 
30. All contributors for this year are asked 
to send in their gifts on or before that date 
in order that the donation may be included 
in the coming report. 

Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 


Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Banley? Miss Mae jie, 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, 
Pale Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 

alen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Brverty, Mass.—Reports made at the 
annual meeting showed the church in a 
flourishing condition, both as to member- 
ship and finances.- The following officers 
were elected: Carl BE. Jacobson, parish 
clerk; Arthur K. Story, treasurer; Gor- 
don Choate, collector; Arthur T. Foster, 
Dr. Clarence O. Hood, Albert Boyden, and 
Andrew K. Cressy, parish committee. 


CHARLESTON, §8.C.—‘‘Religion from a 
Business Man’s Point of View” was dis- 
eussed at a recent congregational supper 
by M. T. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., who 
was prominent in the founding of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and of the 
Unitarian Religious Arts Society, and is 
president of the Joseph Priestley Confer- 
ence. 
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A Faithful Trustee 


Only Half 
the Money 
Needed Now 


is in Hand 


Please 
Make Checks 
Payable to 


HENRY H. FULLER 


Treasurer 


25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


As the present fiscal year of the American Unitarian Association 
draws to a close, and the officers and directors wait for word from 
the churches that their generous contributions will be continued— 
in many cases increased—a summary of the results achieved in 
a typical year is submitted herewith. 


ae te ie 
By the Publication Department, 220,000 pamphlets distributed 


and 30,000 volumes sold. 


Seven general institutes for religious education and eighteen 
local institutes conducted; two new manuals in The Beacon 
Course issued, and a new Hymn and Service Book approaching 
completion. 


Seventy-four churches and missions aided financially and inspired 
by visitation and correspondence. 


Eight churches encouraged by loans to undertake ambitious 


_ building projects; there are now outstanding loans to seventy- 


five churches. 


Seventy subscribers added, making 500 churches now using the 
Wayside Pulpit. 


Grants to supplement inadequate salaries made to thirty-seven 
ministers. 


Seventy-five ministers assisted financially in cases of emergency. 


Special trust funds aggregating more than, $2,000,000 administered 
and the income forwarded to designated beneficiaries. 


a % ae 


Great as was the program indicated by the foregoing summary, 


_ it merely suggests the possibilities for serviceable progress which 


can be realized when the churches will consider two important 
factors— 


The need for $100,000 a year, merely to do the work formerly 
accomplished with $60,000. 


The unprecedented opportunity for the development of the idea 
and ideals upon which Unitarian Christianity was founded. 
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i! PLEASANITRIES | 


Royal HEquerry : 
waits without.” King George: 
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ALL SOULS CHURCH, NEW YORK 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $200. How much does your church 
give? Please do what you can, and send 


“My Lord, the horse 
“Without 


what?” “Without the Prince of Wales.”|} contribution promptly to 
—Judge. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Maid: “I feel terrible, mum, about 
losing my two front teeth.” Mistress: 


“Oh, you don’t look badly without them.” 
Maid: “I don’t mind the looks so much, 
but they were my pillows ase teeth.”— 
Life. 


. > A 7 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "* tosion 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
free. 


An old English admiral had a habit of 
contradicting any one with whom he con- 
versed ; in fact, he once flatly contradicted 
the Queen. He attended a royal recep- 
tion and was presented to her Majesty, 
who had heard something of his propen- 


FOR RENT 
July 1 to Septem*er 15—In Newton 


sity. “I hear, Admiral, you contradict ||. Center, Mass., beautiful Boston suburb. 
every one who speaks to you,” said the Cool, comfortable old house, just re- 
Queen. “Your Majesty is misinformed,” modeled; secluded garden; garage; 


verandas; two baths; extra lavatories. 
Telephone Center Newton 2638, or 
address C-64, CHRISTIAN Reaister, 


replied the admiral, gruffly. 
of the sort.” 


“T do nothing 


“Tve brought some of my _ recent 
sketches to show you,” said a poor young 
man whom a patron with great sympathy 
had asked to call upon her, “but I do 
not feel satisfied with them. They are 
not so good in some ways as the work I 
did a year ago.” “Nonsense!” said the 
lady, with loud cheerfulness, patting him 
on the shoulder. ‘You paint just as well 
as you did last year—as well as you 
ever have. Your taste’s improving, that’s 
all.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


WHITE MouNTAIN - 
REFRIGERATORS 


“THE CHEST WITH THE 
CHILL IN IT” 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in refrig- 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all 
during the fifty years of 
their existence. 


Write for Descriptive 
Booklets ; 
MAINE MANUFACTURING CO, 
NASHUA N.H. 


A certain deacon of great self-esteem 
was telling, with a show of self-efface- 
ment, how some one had annoyed him with 
praise. “No one can try that on me,’ he 
said. “I am not so simple as to be flat- 
tered. Only conceited natures like such 
stuff.” To which his minister, with a 
sense of human nature, replied: “That's 
what I tell them. I say: ‘You cannot 
make any headway with Deacon Crosby by 
saying fine things about him. He’s too 
big for that.” “I am glad to have you 
say so, Parson,” said the deacon. D. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


is the title 
with five nations 
armament purposes : 


“For peace, so they say,” 
of a cartoon in GWuvre, 
speaking of their 


1. In order to extend his commercial Tee following hotels are worthy of 
activities Uncle Sam is building super- Patronage. They render excellent 
dreadnoughts. 2. In the interes of sport. service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
John Bull is organizing regattas for phere for their guests. 


cruisers and submarines. 3. ss his efforts RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
to economize, Poincaré is lending a few 
millions for the national defense of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. 4, Germania is using 
reparation money to add to her commer- 
cial aircraft. 5. In exchange for a little 
corn and coal sent to Italy and England. 
Trotzky is receiving some toys for the 
Red Army. 


PARKER HOUSE 
CUR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STKEETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks trom A.U.A. Cenver Opposite 
King’s Chapel European Plan Phone Con 
gress 380 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON a 

“Howlers” from a recent grade-school Near Arlington Street Churoh aud Bark = 

‘ : “f 3ay Station— inutes t U.A PI = 

examination. “Who was Frances Wil-| 3 a ee oe ae 

ard 9°? ‘ 7, oP ig fs ua 

lard?” One pupil | wrote, “He Seu meted Eris emis mmm sts msi rs ts 
mous prize-fighter. Another, “She was 


the first to introduce women’s sufferings.” 
“Achilles was dipped in the river Styx te 
make him normal.’ “Pompeii was de- 
stroyed by an eruption of saliva from the 
Vatican.” “Anchorite is an old-fashioned 
hermit sort of a fellow who has anchored 
himself to one place.” “In 1620 the Pil 
grims crossed the ocean, and this is 
known as Pilgrim’s Progress.” vacuum 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to te Following Cours s: Secr tarial (Galleee 


is nothing with the air sucked out of Crade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
it.” “Algebraical symbols are used when Service, Dictsting Machine, Calculating Ma- 
7 ’ : a s e ne chine, Finisiing Courses, 

you don’t know what you are talking Other Cottege Grade Courses open in September 


about.” “Geometry teaches us how to 


. 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
bisex angels.’ 


(24) [Aprit 24 1924 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
200n service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Chureh service at 
11 A.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. Sunday mornings at 
10 A.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion for’ adults and children ; at 11 a.m., church 
service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all ser- 
vices. All are welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road, 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Emeritus. Rev. Bugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School; 
college class under Frederick C, Packard, Jr. 
11 A.M., morning service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BE. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices ; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with ere by Rev, Harold E. B. Speight, 
Aptil 27, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 P.M., 
xcept Sapiens: Vesper services Wednesdays 
at 0 PM. 
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